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than the so-called liberality of the Edinburgh, mark its contents. On all subjects, its contributors 
manifest a freedom of spirit calculated to render it one of the most powerful organs of criticism 
in our day." — Scottish Press. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following pages had been compiled to be published in a 
channel in which the writer's name would have been superfluous. 
I now think it proper to avow myself, not because there is here 
any original research, for there is none; but to guarantee, in 
some degree, to the reader, that the statement of broad facts is 
faithful. Original research is excellent in calm times ; but after 
the recent horrors, it is but reasonable to trust more to the 
standard historians than to any new researches concerning 
ancient affairs. In respect to them, I have acted the part of a 
mere extractor and abridger from common books, chiefly from 
Archdeacon Coxe's House of Austria, Robertson's Charles V., 
and Grattan's History of the Netherlands. On the recent events 
I will only say, that I have taken pains to inform myself aright 
from various sources. The Hungarian facts are now quite 
beyond dispute, and the Austrian organs are wise enough to 
avoid the argument. 

FEANCIS W. NEWMAN. 
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THE CRIMES 

OF THE 

HOUSE OF AUSTEIA 

AGAINST ITS OM LIEGE SUBJECTS. 



I.— WHAT IS POLITICAL CEIME ? 

Prom causes which we cannot here stop to analyze, neither 
EeHgion norPhilosophy has succeeded in carrying private morality 
into public life. Ail great empires have been born in crime. 
Every dynasty, and every republic, lies open to so many grave 
imputations, that official men and soldiers are apt to look on 
princes and statesmen, like the gods of Paganism, as free from 
moral restraints. Since war has become a profession, a few of 
its atrocities have been lessened; but if we except this, the 
morality of international statesmanship in general is no higher 
now than among the old Greeks and Komans. In such a state 
of things it may seem absurd to censure any one power in par- 
ticular. 

Nor do we for a moment imagine that in any class of political 
crime, the House of Austria is the sole offender. The House of 
Bourbon preceded it in personal wickednesses ; the House of 
Bonaparte seems anxious not to be behind it; the House of 
Stuart tried to imitate it, but failed ; the petty tyrants of Ger- 
many and Italy have been often as criminal. But the Hapsburg 
priuces have been signal for the extraordinary number of similar 
offences, and the high development of the freedom which they 
crushed. Among them it is not one preternaturally wicked 
man who has done the foul deeds, and left a clear field to the 
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2 WHAT IS POLITICAL CBIME? 

dynasty : many treacherous emperors of the Austrian House have 
been personally amiable. We do not overlook the fact, that the 
guilt of kings is shared by their ministers ; though it is impossi- 
ble to exculpate a monarch from the acts of his servants, when 
those servants are not imposed on him by a parliament, but are 
maintained by him against the people and its organs. When 
a wicked policy is hereditary in a court, and sustains itself 
under better and worse princes alike, this is the greatest of all 
testimonies that the dynasty is incurably evil. 

Does some reader forbid us to bring the deeds of statesmen to 
the tests of pure religion or refined philosophy ? Well : let us 
then try them by the notions of old Paganism. Let it be 
imagined for a moment, that every nation is allowed to treat 
foreigners as a natural prey, — that there is no moral bond pre- 
existing between nation and nation, or primitively between 
family and family, — but that all moral obligation rises out of 
treaties^ oaths, and laws. The Greek Xenopbon, travelling 
through a foreign country, urged his comrades not to make 
treaties of amity with the people, because this would be an 
obstacle to replenishing the soldiers' empty pockets by slaughter 
and plunder. Who will say that Xenophon's code of morality 
was too elevated to apply to the princes of our age, and to their 
Jesuit instructors ? No beginning of national life, ever so rude, 
is possible, without some sense that Law and Oaths are sacred, 
and eminently those oaths which are taken by an official Pro- 
tector. The crime which history charges against the House of 
Austria, is not merely that they bave waged unjust and cruel 
wars against foreigners, (that is guilt too common here to 
touch ;) but that having been freely accepted to protect the laws 
and liberties of a large number of nations, they have in every 
instance played the part of a guardian who murders his ward. 
Such a charge does not. take for granted that in every contro- 
versy between a King and a Nation the king is necessarily alone 
in the wi*ong ; but solely that no lawlessness of individuals will 
justify the official guardian of the laws in extinguishing law. 
The House of Hapsburg was the constitutional ruler over 
nations once the freest in Europe : over Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Castile, Aragon, Sicily, Bohemia, Hungary, the German 
empire ; — to say nothing of Lombardy and Polish Galicia, which 
were conquered provinces. In every instance except Sicily 
(which after all is no real exception) the Austrian dynasty 
flagrantly betrayed its solemn trust ; and, — generally by open 
violence and perfidious ferocity, else by gradual encroachments, 
— has annihilated the fundamental compact on which its royal 
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dignity was founded. Such a tissue of conduct, even in the 
judgment of a Grreek, or Punic, or Eoman heathen was impious 
and execrable crime. The holders of power so gained were re- 
garded as self-outlawed, — hateful to gods, and deserving of no 
defence from men. We proceed to give some details of these 
events. 



IL— EISE OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

The eminence of the House of Austria begins with the cele- 
brated Rudolf, count of Hapsburg, who was elected King of the 
Romans, (or heir-presumptive to the German empire,) in 1273, 
and shortly after, emperor ; a high dignity which at that time 
bound together the Sovereign States of Germany, much as the 
United States of America are now bound together by their 
Congress and President. The emperor was elected for life, 
yet the tendency was always strong to elect continually out of 
the same royal house ; and the great energy with which Rudolf 
rescued Germany from the licence of anarcliical barons, was 
rewarded by the permanent elevation 'of his descendants. 

These princes, like all others, encroached and invaded wher- 
ever they were able, and with no small success : — using their 
hereditary dominions to support their imperial pretensions, and 
their imperial powers to extend their hereditary authority. But 
the vast aggrandizement of the House of Austria has depended, 
primarily upon royal marriages, and secondarily, upon dread of 
the Turks. 

1. A well-known Latin epigram celebrated the matrimonial 
alliances of the House of Hapsburg in the following words : 

" Wars, let others wage ! but thou, lucky Austria, marry I 
For the kingdoms which Mars gives to others, Venus gives to thee." 

This, as history, is strictly true, which will appear from the fol- 
lowing summaiy. — Mary of Burgundy, sole daughter of Chaiies 
the Rash, was only eighteen when her father was slain, who was 
sovereign of the Netherlands, Burgundy, Artois, and Franche 
Gomte. Immediately after, she gave her hand and kingdom (in 
1477) to the Austrian Maximilian, afterwards Emperor, first of 
that name. — ^The elective crowns of Bohemia and of Hungary 
had been united in one sovereign. The kingdom of Bohemia 
included Moravia, Silesia and Lusatia; the dependencies of 
Hungary were Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, Sclavonia, Transylvania, 
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4 BISE OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTBIA. 

part of Wallachia, and Moldavia. Various treaties and family 
compacts (wholly invalid in law) bad been made between the 
Houae of Austria and the Bohemo-Hungarian dynasty, to fa- 
vour the union of all the crowns ; and alarm of the Turks made 
this desire natural and venial in the eastern powers, which, 
had to bear the brunt of their attack. Maximilian induced 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to contract a double 
marriage with the House of Hapsburg, by the union of Louis 
and Anne, son and daughter of Ladislaus, to two of Maximi- 
lian's grandchildren. This marriage was indeed opposed by the 
elective king of Poland, Sigismund, brother of Ladislaus ; but 
Maximilian constrained his assent by giving another grand- 
daughter in marriage to Christian II., king of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden ; as also by intrigues with the Teutonic knights and 
with the Grand Duke of Muscovy. — Moreover, in the second 
year of his imperial authority, Maximilian, being a widower, 
had disgusted the German sovereigns by marrying the sister of 
the Duke of Milan, for the sake of her large dowry, and for the 
chances of adding the Milanese to the dominions of his family. 
So well did he understand the weapons of his warfare. 

Meanwhile the crowns of south-western Europe were simi- 
larly consolidated. Sardinia had been conquered by a king of 
Aragon. The throne of Sicily, being vacant, was first filled by 
a prince of Aragon, with the goodwill of the Sicilians ; next, on 
his premature death, a tacit union of the crowns of Sicily and 
Aragon took place in 1412, after the King of Aragon had ex- 
pressly stipulated that the separate constitution and independence 
of Sicily should be preserved. Ferdinand of Aragon, inherit- 
ing both crowns, married Isabella, queen of Castile; and thus 
strengthened, conquered the rest of Spain and the kingdom of 
Naples, so as to unite under his throne all Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and half of Italy. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, was married to 
Philip the Handsome, son of Maximilian and of Mary of Bur- 
gimdy. By this union, the crowns of Spain, Sicily and Naples 
were added to the House of Hapsburg. The sons born of the 
marriage were Charles of Ghent and Ferdinand the First of 
Hapsburg. Charles inherited the thrones of two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers, and was elected emperor of Germany. 
Ferdinand became archduke of Austria by his brother's affec- 
tion, and was elected to the crowns of Bohemia, Hungary, and 
at length of Germany, in consequence of the terror which the 
Turks inspired. This deserves a few words of explanation. 

2. Despotism which is transitional often performs the task of 
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blending the heterogeneous elements of a nation, and fusing it 
into a single nationality, out of which grows patriotism and 
strength. But all history testifies that permanent despotism 
causes decay. We must not, then, wonder that the Turkish 
power, now so despised, was dreadful to all Europe three and 
four centuries ago. Its actual resources of men and of wealth 
have declined, while those of Christendom have vastly increased ; 
moreover, its own belief in its destiny has received the severest 
moral wounds. 

Louis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, fell with the flower of 
the Hungarian nobility by the arms of Solyman the Magnificent, 
in the fatal battle of*Mohacs, Aug. 29th. 1526. The moral 
effect on all Europe was immense. Dread of the Turks over- 
powered in the minds of the Hungarian and Bohemian peers 
their well-founded jealousy of the House of Hapsburg ; so that 
Ferdinand of Austria was elected to both crowns. Of the 
details we shall afterwards speak. 

Nothing is commoner, than that public danger threatening 
from a foreign power induces nations to lend great military force 
into the hand of some king or general ; and nothing, alas ! is 
commoner, than perfidy in the Trustee of power. The same 
drama was acted on a greater scale in the history of the House 
of Austria. 



III.— CASTILE. 



Chakles of Ghent, son of Philip and Joanna, was bom in the 
year 1500 of our era. When only 16 years old, he usurped 
royal power in Spain ; while his mother, — queen in her own 
right, — was swallowed up in grief at his father's death. The 
usurpation was inwardly resented, but led to no public resist- 
ance. — In the third year afterwards, he was elected emperor of 
Germany, to the deepest dissatisfaction of leading Spaniards, 
who foreboded the evil results, yet dreaded a convulsive struggle, 
if they attempted to forbid such a union of crowns. 

A statement of grievances had been already laid before him, 
and redress had been claimed. The principal cities of Castile 
now insisted on a reply to their demands, before he should 
quit the country. He had spent prematurely the first donative 
voted to him by the Cortes ; and as he was exceedingly in want 
of money, he was forced to summon them anew. But, in order 
to withdraw it from the watchful eye of the Castilian public, he 
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summoned the Cortes (or Parliament) contrary to all nsage, in 
the remote Spanish province of Galicia ; and there, by whatever 
influences, to the amazement of the country, obtained a second 
" free gift" before the time was passed for paying the first, and 
without redressing a single grievance. Having got the money, 
he cared no more for his people ; but departed to receive the 
imperial crown, illegally leaving a Fleming, cardinal Adrian, as 
his viceroy in Spain. 

The cities of Toledo and Segovia were irritated by these 
unconstitutional proceedings into acts of violence; whereupon 
the Fleming at once proceeded against them in battle array, 
as if they had been foreign enemies. His troops reduced the 
town of Segovia to ashes ; upon which the public rage against 
him as a foreign usurper aroused the people everywhere into 
warlike resistance. A great convention of the Commons took 
place, and a general Junta or Association was organized. The 
young Emperor hereupon wrote letters of great gentleness and 
concession to the Commons, exhorting them to lay down their 
arms, and specially promising that in future no public office 
should be conferred upon any but native Castilians. But at 
the same time, he sent other letters to the nobles, exciting them 
to oppose the Commons ; and, unhappily for the nobles them- 
selves, as well as for Spain, he succeeded in winning them over 
to his cause. 

The grievances of which the Commons complained, — con- 
densed by Robertson, — are remarkable, as showing how similar 
they have been in all Europe. After a long preamble concerning 
the various calamities under which the nation groaned, in con- 
sequence of the errors and corruption in government, they 
notice the exemplary patience with which the people had endured 
them, until at last duty forced them to provide in a legal manner 
for their own safety and that of the constitution : for this pur- 
pose they demanded, 1 . that the King would, like all his pre- 
decessors, reside in Spain ; 2. that he would not marry without 
the consent of the Cortes ; 3. that if ever obliged to leave the 
kingdom, he would make no foreigner regent; 4. that he should 
bring in no Flemings or other foreigners round his person; 
5. that no foreign troops should, on any pretence whatever, 
be introduced into the kingdom; 6. that none but natives 
should be capable of holding any office or benefice in Church or 
State; 7. that no foreigner shoiid be naturalized by the King's 
sole authority ; 8. that free quarters shall not be granted to 
soldiers or King's servants, for more than six days, and that, only 
when the Court is in a progress ; 9. that all the taxes shall be 
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replaced as they were at the death of Queen Isabella ; 10. that 
all new ofl&ces since created by the mere authority of the Crown 
shall be abolished; 11. that the subsidy granted by the late 
Cortes in Galicia shall not be exacted ; 12. that the Crown shall 
not interfere in elections ; 13. that no member of the Cortes 
shall receive office or pension from the King ; 14. that the briber 
given or promised at that Cortes shall be revoked; 15. that in all 
future Cortes each city shall send one representative of the 
clergy, one of the gentry, and one of the Commons, each to be 
elected by his own order ; 16. that each constituency shall pay 
a competent indemnification to its representative; 17. that the 
Cortes shall assemble once in three years at least, whether sum- 
moned by the King or not, and shall then at once proceed to busi- 
ness ; 18. that judges shall have fixed salaries ; 19. that no grant 
of the goods of persons accused shall be valid, if given before 
sentence was pronounced against them ; 20. that goJd, silver 
and jewels shaQ not be sent out of the kingdom ; 21. that the 
then Archbishop of Toledo, being a foreigner, shall be compelled 
to resign. 

To all these demands it is probable that the nobles heartily 
acceded ; but the Commons, regarding the crisis important for 
confirming the public liberties, which manifestly had as yet been 
insufficiently defended, made other claims which the nobles were 
too selfish to endure. Grenerally, it was demanded that all privi- 
leges which the nobles had obtained to the prejudice of the Com- 
mons, should be revoked ; and in particular, 1. that the govern- 
ment of cities or towns be not put [by the act of the Crown] 
into the hands of noblemen ; 2. that the possessions of the nobility 
be subject to all public ta^es in the same manner as those of the 
commons; 3. that inquiry be made into the management of the 
Crown estates in past years; and that if the King do not in 30 
days appoint competent auditors, it shall be lawful for the Cortes 
to appoint them ; 4. that indulgence shall not be proclaimed in 
the kingdom without leave of the Cortes, and that the money 
thence arising shaU be faithfully employed in the Turkish wars ; 
5. that prelates absent from their dioceses rmre than half the year 
shaU forfeit their reoenues during their absence ; 6. that ecclesias- 
tical judges shall not exact greater fees than those in the secular 
courts. 

Finally it was demanded that the King should ratify all the 
proceedings of the Commons, as good constitutional service; 
should pass an amnesty for any excesses into which the cities 
had been hurried by zeal; shoidd solemnly swear to the articles, 
and neoer solicit pope or prelate to absolve him from his oath. 
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It is of great interest to read these details, because thej show- 
how opposite to revolutionary were the principles of the Com- 
mons ; how distinct and well specified are their demands, how 
free from highflown and dangerous generalizations. 

Nevertheless, the deputies appointed to lay this Bill of Eights 
before the King, were warned that they could not do so without 
endangering their lives. Upon their return with this news, the 
excitement was great, and the Commons resolved to arm the 
whole country. But the nobles also armed their vassals, who 
were more accustomed to war. Dread of fratricidal conflict led 
to negotiations. The Commons hereupon fell into division: 
some were for concessions to the nobles, and the rest then 
began to doubt what was to be the prize of victory. Some of 
the cities were won over to the nobles, and in consequence only 
the more violent counsels prevailed among the rest. But the 
nobles ^th the royal party defeated the army of the Commons, 
and the popular cause was ruined. The consequences are thus 
told by the historian : * 

" The Cortes still continued to make a part of the Castilian 
Constitution, and was summoned to meet whenever the King 
stood in need of money ; but instead of adhering to their ancient 
and cautious form of examining and redressing public grievances 
before they proceeded to grant any supply, the more courtly 
custom of voting a donative in the first place was introduced ; 
and the Sovereign, having obtained all that he wanted, never 
allowed them to enter into any inquiry, or to attempt any refor- 
mation injurious to his authority. The privileges which the 
cities had enjoyed were gradually circumscribed or abolished ; 
their commerce began from this period to decline ; and becoming 
less wealthy and populous, they lost that power and influence 
which they had acquired in the Cortes." 

But the termination of these events was not till seventeen 
years later. In 1539 Charles held a Cortes at Toledo to demand 
a general excise on commodities, in order to discharge his enor- 
mous war-debts. But the Spaniards already felt themselves 
oppressed with a load of taxes unknown to their ancestors ; and 
the nobles in particular inveighed against imposts which would 
fall upon themy and thus violate the distinguishing right of their 
Order. Alas ! in their shortsightedness they had made the Em- 
peror their master by fighting his battle against the just demands 
of the Commons. He now unceremoniously dispensed with the 
presence of the nobility at the Cortes ; and summoned only the 

* Robertson, book iii.; year 1522. 
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36 representatives of 18 cities. This assembly was too feeble to 
withstand any commands of the Emperor, and became thence- 
forward a mere screen of despotism. Charles, who had essen- 
tially subverted the constitution of the Cortes, tried to disguise 
the breach of his oath by this shadowy assembly. Thus were 
the public liberties of Castile destroyed by their King. Courtly 
disputants may talk about the "rights of conquest;" but such 
phraseology merely assimilates kings to robbers, and exhibits 
their cause as that of lawlessness and selfwill. 



IV.— VALENCIA AND ARAGON. 

No royalty in Europe was restricted by wiser laws or by 
popular liberties earlier developed than Aragon, to which Va- 
lencia and Catalonia had been united. Popular representation 
(says Hallam) was more ancient in Aragon, than in any Euro- 
pean monarchy. The heir to the crown was not permitted to 
asssume the name of king, or exercise any royal authority, until 
he had knelt to pronounce the coronation oath, administered to 
him by the Chief Justice. Royalty was not conceived of as an 
inherent superiority of blood, but as an official superiority gua- 
ranteed for mutual benefit under mutual responsibilities. This 
was strikingly denoted by the very words of the Oath of Alle- 
giance which followed the Coronation Oath, and is almost rude 
and minatory in its very promise of loyalty. " We," was the 
response of the Chief Justice to the King, in the name of all 
the barons, — " We, who are separately as good as you^ and 
collectively more powerful than you, promise obedience to your 
government, if you maintain our rights and liberties; but \f 
not, not" A fundamental article provided for deposing the 
king, if unfaithful. The Chief Justice was irremovable by the 
king, and had (as the English Judges) full power to interpret 
law, and overrule illegal acts of the executive Government, espe- 
pecially in the matter of false imprisonment. After this it will 
readily be conceived, that the whole Aragonese system was as 
far as that of modem England from enduring the thought that 
the King was superior to the law. Nevertheless, in the kingdom 
of Valencia, which was united to that of Aragon, the power of 
the nobles over the commonalty appears to have been oppres- 
sive, and presently gave a handle to despotism. When young 
Charles of Ghent was about to receive the imperial crown of 

B 3 
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Germany, he sent a proxy to hold the Cortes at Valencia, and 
request " a free gift" of them; bat they replied that by the fun- 
damental laws they were not allowed to acknowledge an absent 
king, nor to grant him any subsidy. Hereupon, Charles, in- 
stead of listening or inquiring into the law, seized the opportu- 
nity of an insurrection of the populace against the domination 
of the nobility, and authorized the revolters to continue in arms. 
His edict gave a vast impetus to the popular movement. The 
multitude expelled the nobles, elected their own magistrates, 
and formed an association of " Brotherhood" which committed 
wild excesses. * It is striking to observe, at that early period 
the development in the House of Austria of this unprincipled 
tendency to foster anarchical violence, with a view to overturn 
the barriers of law. It is the old policy of false demagogues 
who are seeking to become tyrants ; but, except in this House, it 
is rarely seen in the actual occupants of royalty. 

The " Brotherhood" not only drove out the nobles from most 
of the cities, but proceeded to plunder their houses, waste their 
lands, and assault their castles. The nobles took up arms in 
self-defence, and two years of inveterate civil war (1520 & 1521) 
scourged the country. At last, when the royal party had suc- 
ceeded against the Commons in Castile, Charles threw himself 
into the scale of the Valencian nobility, and with them crushed 
the deluded populace. 

The kingdom of Valencia was so united to that of Aragon, 
that its constitution could not be avowedly invaded while that 
of Aragon stood. It was undermined greatly by this civil war, 
which the King first excited and then quelled ; having punished 
the nobles and middle classes by means of the lower people, 
and finally made the former owe their deliverance to him. Yet 
it was reserved for his son Philip II. to finish the work thus 
begun. 

Philip, as historians tell us, had been a party to the assassi- 
nation of Escovedo, secretary to his half brother, Don John of 
Austria: whose death soon after was likewise thought suspi- 
cious. Antonio Perez, the secretary and confidant of Philip, 
who was supposed to know these and other shameful transac- 
tions, being persecuted by the King's jealousy, escaped into his 
native Aragon ; and when there arrested by the King's orders, 
appealed to the law of the land. The Chief Justice, as was his 
duty, claimed for him a public trial before his own court ; to 
evade which, the King had Perez accused of heresy by the In- 

* Robertson, Charles Y., book i. ; year 1522. 
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quisition. But the Justice would not surrender him to that 
arbitrary tribunal. The Marquess of Almenara, the King's 
minister, broke open the prison by violence to seize him, and 
died by the rough usage which befel him, in the tumult which 
he had provoked. 

Upon this Philip ordered a Castilian army to invade Aragon. 
By such an extravagant illegality, which in fact made him a 
public enemy, the Aragonese were roused to resistance. The 
Chief Justice called the people to arms, and the priests exhorted 
them in the same cause ; but the nobility shamefully deserted 
the public liberties, and the royal general overbore the untrained 
levies of the Commons. Upon tins Philip wrote to him with his 
own hand, and without the countersignature of any minister : — 
" As soon as you receive this, you are to proceed to imprison 
'* and execute the Chief Justice, Don Juan de Lanuza; and let 
" me hear of his execution as soon as of his imprisonment." The 
order was literaDy obeyed ; and thenceforward the constitution 
of Aragon was an empty name. A pretence and form of it in- 
deed remained under the House of Austria, and the formal abo* 
lition of the liberties of Aragon and Valencia was reserved for 
Philip V. in the eighteenth century, the first Bourbon king of 
Spain. But no one imagines that any real liberty or security 
for the dearest rights of man continued in Aragon after Philip's 
invasion of his kingdom with foreign forces. The shadow of 
a constitution which he left did but remind the nation of his 
perfidy. 



v.— BOHEMIA. 



Feedinand, brother of the Emperor Charles, was freely chosen 
to fill the elective throne of Bohemia, and also of Hungary, in 
the year 1526. He had in the first instance imprudently 
claimed both Crowns, in virtue especially of the private family- 
compact with the late king Louis, his wife's brother and Ms 
sister's husband; but the Estates (or Parliament) of Bohemia, 
alarmed at such pretensions, scrupulously enforced every legal 
ceremony that might put beyond a doubt the freedom of their 
choice. A Coronation being always attended with pomp and 
display, the oath attached to it is liable to be treated by princes 
as a mere form. In the vain hope of inventing a covenant purely 
personal, the Bohemians (as the Hungarians after them,) exacted, 
previous to coronation, the royal signature to a written Charter, 
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which Historians name a Bevenal,* In this deed, the new King 
avowed that he had received the crown, not by any previous 
right, but by a gratuitous and voluntary election. In his letter 
of thanks to the Estates, he promised to observe the Beligious 
Compacts, to raise no foreigners to any office of State, to govern 
the kingdom according to ancient laws and customs, and to reside 
at Fragm.f He soon afterwards repaired to Iglau, took the 
solemn Coronation Oath, and proceeded forthwith to break his 
engagements. 

His first great palpable breach of faith was in becoming aa 
absentee from Bohemia for ten full years ; which of itself made 
constitutional government by a foreigner and a new king almost 
impossible. After he had concluded a peace with the Turks 
and had nothing to fear from abroad, he not only committed the 
illegality of restoring the archiepiscopal see of Prague, hereby 
violating the Eeligious Compacts, but was daring enough for- 
mally to recant the Reversal, and claimed to be Hereditary sove- 
reign, in virtue of his marriage, and of the family- compacts. J 
Tliis of course produced the greatest indignation : but the Bo- 
hemians, though then as free as any nation in the world, knew 
not how to proceed against an impudence so startling. Royal 
perfidy cannot possibly be punished by anything short of de- 
position, and nations always sufi'er long and much, before they 
can agree to apply this remedy. 

Ferdinand was emboldened by his impunity, and by his brother's 
successful annihilation of the liberties of Castile. That brother was 
now engaged in a similar project against the religious liberties of 
Germany, and asked aid from Ferdinand. The Diet of Bohemia, 
in 1546, granted to the King a large levy of troops to defend the 
country against the Turks or other public enemies; upon which, 
the Kmg compelled them to invade the territories of the elector 
of Saxony, the dearest foreign friend of Bohemia. This was a 
direct breach of the constitution, which vested in the Estates the 
right to make war. He followed it up by an edict, ordering new 
levies of men at his own will, and declaring that all who dis- 
obeyed it " should, according to the laws of the land, be deprived 
" of their honours, lives and property." The passive resistance of 
the nation forced him nevertheless to convene a Diet, from which 
by flatteries, by false pretences, and by rescinding his illegal 
edict, he gained partial concessions. But no sooner was this 

* Robertson, Charles V., book iv. The Deed (says Coxe) is preserved in 
Goldastus de Privilegiis JBohemiee, App. 206. 
t Coxe, ch. 33. % Coxe, ch. 34. 
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achieved, than he endeavoured again to send the Bohemian 
armies against Saxony, and bring his brother's armies into 
!Bohemia ; and thereby at last forced his people to stand on their 
defence* The delegates then plainly told him, that the Estates 
had certain information of a design to overturn the constitution, 
destroy the kingdom, and extirpate the language of Bohemia. 

In the midst of this armed neutrality came the startling news 
that the Emperor Charles had defeated and dethroned the Elector 
of Saxony, which removed the immediate matter of controversy, 
and caused in the popular league an incipient break-up. The 
Estates were alarmed, and passed a dutiful vote, that as the war 
was now concluded, and as they fully confided in his gracious 
promise not to introduce foreign troops into Bohemia, they were 
willing to dismiss their levies ; and on the next day they issued 
orders to their commander to this effect. 

Only a short time before, Ferdinand had been at their mercy. 
He had violated bis oaths, and had attempted to act tyrannically ; 
they had shown their power, but had not used it. This (it 
seems) is an unpardonable sin to a king. Ferdinand seized the 
moment (July 2nd, 1547) to bring his brother's armies into 
Prague, — itself an act of perjury. He established a reign of terror 
by executions, imprisonments, banishments, confiscations ; dis- 
armed the people, and loaded them with arbitrary and exorbitant 
taxes; remodelled at pleasure the political rights of all the 
Bohemian towns but three ; terrified the Diet by bloody execu- 
tions beneath their eyes, before proceeding to business ; passed 
what laws he pleased : bade the public carnifex, between the 
blows dealt to his victims, to proclaim Ferdinand " their Here- 
ditary Lord ;" destroyed freedom of the press, brought in Jesuits, 
and gave over to them the public education. 

Having thus by a tissue of perjury and murder changed Bo- 
hemia from an elective into a hereditary monarchy, ** he restored 
tranquillity, (says Archdeacon Coxe, the favouring historian 
whom we closely follow,) and suppressed the factions of a volatile 
and turbulent people ; yet he at the same time depressed that 
energy of mind and military ardour, which are inseparable 
from a free government and are fostered by civil contests, and 
checked that active commercial spirit which flourishes in the 
consciousness of independence. From this cause the towns, 
which had hitherto been remarkable for their commerce, 
wealth, and population, exhibited under his reign the first 
symptoms of decline; and the Bohemians began to lose that 
military fame^ which had rendered them the example and the 
terror of Europe" 
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But this was only the beginning of sorrows to Bohemia. 
Their constitation was not yet formally destroyed ; it had only 
been remade at the pleasure of the King, and the fatal House of 
Austria been riveted round their necks. The Ferdinand who 
was guilty of these deeds, is praised by historians as an amiable 
man, exemplary in private life, and the best sovereign of this 
dynasty, except his son Maximilian II. 

But Eudolf II., son of MaximiUan, a pupil of the Jesuits, 
convulsed all his dominions by his fanatical efforts to extirpate 
Protestantism, with equal disregard to natural justice and mercy, 
as to the laws and his oaths. Bohemia had her full share of his 
atrocity, which ended in his deposition by his brother Matthias. 
One episode of Rudolf's Bohemian proceedings deserves to be 
here mentioned, from its striking similarity to the recent trea- 
cherous dealings of Austria with Jellachich. 

Rudolf, when alarmed at the treason of his brother Matthias, 
suddenly became gracious towards the Bohemian Protestants, 
and courted the good-will of the Estates. They demanded and 
obtained full toleration,* and redress of numerous grievances, 
July 5th, 1609 ; but in the very next year he violated his engage- 
ments. A great insurrection of Bohemia followed ; and Henry IV. 
of France prepared to invade Germany, in favour of the Protes- 
tants. On May 14th, 1610, Henry fell opportunely by the stroke 
of an assassin, and the French war was stopped. Rudolf now, 
by means of his brother Leopold, sent in a general named Bamee^ 
with 16,000 men, who desolated Upper Austria and Bohemia. 
It was impossible to conceal that this was a shameful plot of the 
Emperor's, and that his aim was, to annul the Religious Privi- 
leges, which he had of late so solemnly re-enacted with fresh 
sanctions. To withhold the Bohemians from immediate action, 
Rudolf, in the Diet at Prague, " called God to witness that the 
" irruption was without his knowledge or consent," recommended 
the adoption of vigorous irveckmres against Ramee^ and sent a 
herald commanding Leopold to withdraw his troops. Leopold 
affected innocence equal to that of his brother, and threw the 
blame on Ramee. A truce and a treaty was made. Leopold 
lulled the Bohemians into security, and then by aid of massacre 
took military possession of Prague during the festivities which 
celebrated the peace. Nevertheless he was repulsed and his 
crime useless. Rudolf found he could no longer cloak his 

* To the Royal Edict a singular clause was annexed, by which Rudolf 
declared all future ordinances to be null, whether from him or his successors, 
which should attempt to change or abrogate the act of toleration. — Coxe, 
ch. 44. 
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treachery, and avowed himself the patron of Leopold and of 
Bam^e. But the rage of the Bohemians was roused, universal 
levies took place, the Moravians joined them, Matthias had won 
over the Hungarians, and Eudolf was deposed. 
* Matthias was unable to justify his own usurpation, except by 
avowing that the right of transferring the crown was inherent in 
the Estates. Accordingly, on the 2Srd of May, 1611, he was 
glad to be chosen king with all the forms of an elective monarchy, 
and confirmed all the old ri^ts and privileges of the nation, 
dvil and religious. Bohemia seemed for a moment to have 
recovered her inalienable liberties, even under the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Nevertheless, it was no part of Matthias's intention to allow 
to the Bohemians either full religious freedom or the elective 
monarchy. When his health was sinking he introduced his 
nephew Eerdinand to the Estates at Prague, with the following 
words : ** As I and my brothers are without cliildren, I deem it 
necessary for the advantage of Bohemia that my kinsman Fer- 
dinand be proclaimed and crowned king: 1 therefore request 
you to fix a day for the confirmation of this appointment." 
From a dread of civil war the Estates acceded, although Ferdi- 
nand was personally much feared by the Protestants ; but the 
pretence that the King was still allowing their right to elect, was 
pleaded to overcome yruples. In other affairs Matthias was a 
far better prince than either his predecessor or his successor ; but 
in forcing such a successor upon the Bohemians, he bequeathed 
to them misery and national ruin. 

Ferdinand instantly broke his coronation oath by interfering 
with the Government in the lifetime of Matthias. His ministers 
were selected for their bigotry, and one of them plainly declared 
that executions and confiscations were necessary, '' to restore 
tranquillity," and to overthrow the Royal Edict, which they main 
tained not to be binding, because it had been obtained by force. 
At the same time it became known that Ferdinand had made a 
secret treaty with Spain to transfer the crown ultimately to the 
Spanish branch of the family. This deed, at once illegal and 
traitorous, was in itself enough to justify his deposition in the 
court of conscience. The attempt of the Court to restrict the 
freedom of Protestant worship was resolutely resisted in its first 
steps, since warning so plain had been given, that the practical 
intolerance of the Crown would increase up to the full measure 
of the weakness of the people ; and the dreadful Thirty Years' 
War began in 1618, in spite of Matthias's endeavours to control 
the prince whom he had raised. Matthias had. persecuted Lu- 
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therans and Calvinists in Bohemia, leaving only the older Pro- 
testants, the successors of Huss, unmolested; but he foresaw 
the horrors of the new war, which was already begun in earnest. 
He convoked the Estates at Vienna ; but in reply to his request 
for succours and subsidies, he was met with demands for the redrefe 
of grievances, and with just reproaches for plunging into a war 
against Bohemia without»their consent. He met with no better 
success even from the Catholics of the German Empire, who 
shuddered at the coming calamities, and strongly urged him to 
effect a reconciliation at all events. He resolved to do so ; over- 
ruled his nephew Ferdinand, and summoned the insurgents to 
negotiation ; but his broken strength failed under the exaspera- 
ation endured from his nephew, and under the humiliation of the 
Crown. He expired before the pacification could be effected. 

Ferdinand, now uncontrolled, took on himself unhesitatingly 
the entire responsibility and guilt of the war, which all parties 
so abhoiTcd and deprecated. He made indeed an attempt to 
deceive the insurgents, by a letter, which solemnly promised that 
he would fulfil all the engagements which he had made at his 
coronation : but his acts at the same time disproved his words. 
They therefore refused the truce which he had asked in order to 
gain time, declared him to have forfeited the throne, and elected 
Frederick the elector Palatine, king of Bohemia. In the decisive 
step of deposing Ferdinand, the Estates ^of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia combined. It was strictly a national and 
unanimous proceeding. 

Unhappily for Bohemia, the new king, though amiable and 
esteemed, was not equal to his difficult position. He is re- 
proached with having made alliance with the Sultan of Turkey, 
who was too distant to help him; and by this act he is said to 
have disgusted the German Protestants. It is rather to be feared 
that they wanted an excuse for not aiding him ; for which selfish- 
ness they presently paid dearly. Ferdinand's experienced gene- 
rals, with the aid of 20,000 Spaniards, defeated Frederick in 
the battle of the White Mountain, near Prague, which decided 
the fate of Bohemia, and excited Ferdinand, now emperor of 
Germany, to still wider projects against German liberty. 

Prague had no choice but to admit the Austro-Spanish armies, 
and obtained exemption from plunder, but no political compact. 
They were disarmed, and the Estates were forced to take an 
unconditional oath of allegiance. For three months no severity 
whatever followed. The principal insurgents were deceived by 
this apparent lenity, and came out from their hiding-places. When 
the dissimulation of Ferdinand had thus obtained its object, he 
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suddenly arrested 40 principal persons in the night (Jan. 21st, 
1621) and executed 23 of them, confiscating their property also. 
The rest he banished or condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
Proscription and confiscation was published against the chiefs 
who had fled the country ; and, more monstrous still, an Edict 
commanded that all landholders who had taken any part in the 
late attempt to uphold the laws against tyrannical usurpation, 
should come forward and accuse tkemaelveSy under the threat of 
severest vengeance if any who declined were afterwards con- 
victed. Many who had been too timid to join in the insurrec- 
tion were believed to have been driven by the same timidity to 
a false self-accusation. Above 700 nobles and knights, having 
thus registered their own guilt, were at once expelled from their 
property by this king, whose avowed aim was the ruin and extir- 
pation of Protestants. 

After this, he might have had peace, with full power over 
Bohemia. But he could not be satisfied without vengeance on 
his rival Frederick, whom he resolved to ruin, though German 
liberty must perish with him. He lawlessly proscribed Frederick 
and his adherents by a bare imperial Edict : declared their terri- 
tory forfeited and divided among Catholic princes, and the 
electoral rights of the Palatinate transferred to the Catholic duke 
of Bavaria. By such an assumption of despotic power, he ulti- 
mately forced the German Protestants into arms against him ; 
and as he had aid from Spain, they too needed foreign alliances. 
Denmark was at first their chief support ; and since for some 
years Ferdinand carried on the war to a disadvantage, he was forced 
to delay farther cruelties against Bohemia; but in 1628, when 
his able general Waldstein had retrieved his affairs in Germany, 
and Bethlem Gabor, the great Prince of Transylvania, made 
peace with him in Hungary, Ferdinand judged that the time 
was come to destroy for ever the religion, nationality and 
language of Bohemia. 

We shall describe his proceedings in the very words of Arch- 
deacon Coxe. He ejected all the preachers, schoolmasters and 
professors, and delivered up the churches to monks, whom he 
had collected indiscriminately from all quarters of Europe. He 
prohibited all who were not Catholics from exercising any trade 
or handicraft ; laid the severest fines on all who preserved even 
in secret the slightest remnant of their former worship, declared 
Protestant marriages and baptisms null, and wills made by Pro- 
testants invalid. He even drove the poor, the sick, and the 
distressed from the almshouses and hospitals. 

In the capital, the Protestant burghers were expelled with 
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their wives and families, and the poorer orders compelled to 
become Catholics. The other towns, and even the remotest 
villages, were visited by missionary deputations of Jesuits and 
Capuchin friars, accompanied by a military force. Houses were 
pillaged, men imprisoned, women and children exposed to all 
the outrages of the soldiery. Some were massacred without 
mercy, some hunted to the woods and mountains, some dragged 
to processions and masses with every species of insult and 
cruelty : and any who resisted were racked, mutilated and put 
to death with tortures too shocking to describe. 

In the midst of these horrors Ferdinand repaired to Prague 
to publish his clemency. He declared that he confirmed to the 
Estates their power of taxation and other civil privileges ; but 
he abolished their right to elect a king, and nominated and 
crowned his own son as his successor. He forbade the use of 
the Bohemian tongue in any public transaction, and formally 
abrogated the Koyal Edict of Toleration, by swearing to which 
he had attained the Crown himself. He restored the order of 
the Catholic clergy to its Middle-Age dignity, avowed that 
he would not tolerate a Protestant in the land, and formally 
banished all who did not in a specified time avow their ad- 
herence to the Catholic Church. By this act he drove out 
of the kingdom 30,000 families, with all their servants and 
retainers, including the most learned, the richest, and most 
industrious portion of the community ; and thus inflicted on 
Bohemia a wound, from which (says Coxe) the country has 
never recovered. 

Though Coxe is as favourable to the House of Austria, as 
it is possible for an Englishman, a Protestant Archdeacon, and 
a man of humanity to be, exaggeration of these horrors will 
always be suspected in a Protestant writer. Coxe, therefore, 
has thought fit to fortify himself by the following ample sum- 
mary from a Catholic historian^ a subject of the House of 
Austria. 

" The records of history scarcely furnish an example of such 
a change as Bohemia underwent during the reign of Perdinand 
II. In 1620, except only the monks and a few of the nobility, 
the whole country was entirely Protestant : at the death of Fer- 
dinand it was, in appearance at least, Catholic. Till the battle 
of the White Mountain the Estates enjo3'ed more exclusive 
privileges than the Parliament of England. They enacted laws, 
imposed taxes, contracted alliances, declared war and peace, 
and chose or confirmed their kings ; but all these they now 
lost. Previous to that period the Bohemians were considered 
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as a warlike nation. The annals of history recorded : * The 
Bohemians took the field ; the Bohemians stormed the fortifi- 
cations ; the Bohemians gained the victory :' but they are now 
blended with other peoples and are no longer distinguished as 
a nation. Till this fatal period the Bohemians were daring, 
undaunted, enterprizing, emulous of fame : now they have lost 
all their courage, their national pride, their enterprizing spirit. 
They fled before the Swedes like sheep, or suffered themselves 
to be trampled under foot. The German language was used by 
the monks in their sermons, and became general among nobles 
and citizens, who grew ashamed of their native speech, as the 
tongue of villagers and peasants. The arts and sciences sank 
beyond recovery. During the period which immediately followed 
the banishment of the Protestants, Bohemia scarcely produced 
one man eminent in any branch of learning. The Caroline 
University was under the direction of the Jesuits, or suppressed : 
by order of the Pope all promotions were stopped, and no 
academical honours conferred. A few patriots, both among the 
clergy and laity, murmured openly, though ineffectually. The 
greater part of the schools were conducted by Jesuits and other 
monkish orders, who taught nothing but bad Latin. It cannot 
be denied, that several of the Jesuits were men of great learn- 
ing and science, but their system was, to keep the people in 
ignorance. Agreeably to this principle, they gave their scholars 
the rind only, and kept to themselves the pulp of literature. 
They travelled from town to town and house to house, examin- 
ing all the books ; which eveiy householder was forced to pro- 
duce. The greater part they confiscated and burnt ; so that a 
Bohemian book and a rare book are synonymous terms. They 
thus endeavoured to extinguish the ancient literature of the 
country, laboured to persuade the students, that, before the in- 
troduction of their Order into Bohemia, nothing but ignorance 
prevailed, and carefully concealed the learned labours, and even the 
names, of our ancestors. Such was their despotism, that only 
after the extinction of their Order was it possible to publish the 
collections and writings of the patriotic Balbinus on the litera- 
ture of the ancient Bohemians. In a word, from this period the 
history of Bohemia ceases, and the history of every other nation 
in Bohemia begins." 

Such is the reward that Bohemia reaped from electing 
monarchs of the House of Hapsburg. 
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VI.— PEOTESTANT GERMANY. 

The complicated system of the German Empire makes it hard 
to eiLhibit briefly the legal aspect of the contests between the 
Emperors of the House of Hapsburg, and the upholders of Con- 
stitutional liberty. In this subject, therefore, the general moral 
view takes the lead of the purely constitutional question. 

It must however be understood, that the German Princes 
were sovereign in their own States, and, in the days of the 
Emperor Charles V. (Charles of Ghent), had but recently re- 
nounced the right of separate war and peace. The Emperor, 
who was elected by seven of them, represented Germany to the 
foreigner ; and, like the President of the United States, held a 
most important and honourable office : but his functions were as 
jealously limited. Nor only so : but the Diet also was rather 
to be compared to the American Congress than to an English 
Parliament: for its control was by no means unlimited over 
the separate States, which had complete internal jurisdiction. 

Until 1486 every State made peace and war at pleasure, and 
war of State against State was legal. In that year a ten years' 
peace was proclaimed; and in 1495 they all agreed, in a Diet 
at Worms, for ever to abolish separate war. It was not till 
1512 that the central organization was completed, which united 
all Germany. The States however had only effected unum, by 
a definite treaty : they had not submitted to subjection, renounced 
sovereignty, nor thrown down their internal liberties to be tram- 
pled on by a majority of the Diet. 

The doctrines of Luther spread rapidly from 1517 to 1521, 
in which year the young Emperor Charles, — who on his acces- 
sion greatly needed the support of the Pope, — prevailed on a 
Diet at Worms to sanction a decree which he issued against 
Luther : but the Elector of Saxony refused to execute it. A few 
years after, the Emperor fell into a violent quarrel with the Pope; 
and in 1526 gave a great impulse to the Keformation, by pub- 
lishing a manifesto which taxed him with ingratitude, ambition, 
and deceit, and threatened to appeal from him to a general 
Council. Nor did he confine himself to words. His generals 
took Home by storm, held possession of it for months, and 
inflicted upon the innocent Eomans everything that avarice, 
cruelty, and brutal lust can perpetrate. They besieged the Pope 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, and at length forced him to sur- 
render. Charles hypocritically went into mourning at the event, 
and ordered public prayers and processions in Spain for the re- 
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covery of the Pope's liberty, which, by an order to his generals, 
he could have immediately granted. 

In a Diet of the Empire held at Spires, June 25th, 1526, an 
Act was passed which was regarded equivalent to a recognition 
of Protestantism. The doctrines of Luther had affected princes 
as well as their subjects, and were embraced zealously in many 
of the free cities. About one half of the Germanic body had 
declared itself free from the Papal See, and while Charles was 
at war with Eome, he was well pleased at this circumstance. 
But when his Castilian Parliament positively refused him more 
money, and he could not maintain his armies, he condescended 
to accept a ransom of the Pope ; and in 1529 entered into close 
alliance with him. After this, he perceived that by becoming 
the champion of the Papacy he would have its influence to aid 
him in usurping power in Germany, where it was manifest that 
Catholicism would soon die out, if not saved by royal violences. 
— Having summoned another Diet at Spires, he demanded of it 
by his commissioners to prohibit all farther religious reform, and 
to authorize his decree against Luther. Five Princes and four- 
teen free Cities solemnly protested against this decree, as unjust 
and impious. Hence their name Protestants. 

Charles made another attempt in the Diet at Augsburg to 
induce the Reformers to surrender their convictions peaceably ; 
but when that proved impossible, he prevailed on a majority of 
the Diet to issue a Decree condemning Protestantism, forbidding 
toleration of its teachers, enacting severe penalties against it, 
and commanding all orders of men to assist toith their persons 
and fortunes in executing this decree. Such as refused to obey 
it were declared incapable of acting as judges, or of appearing as 
parties in the Imperial Ohamher^ the supreme Court of Judicature 
in the Empire. 

In this decree, stimulated by Emperor and Pope, the Diet 
usurped the right of deposing and outlawing sovereign princes 
and free cities, if they did not fulfil its persecuting edicts. The 
Protestant States, who knew that this Emperor had but a few 
years back overthrown the liberties of his Castilian subjects, saw 
at once that he would not hesitate to bring in foreign troops 
against them: they therefore formed in 1530 the League of 
Smalkald, for mutual defence against all aggressors. 

When prosecutions began in the Imperial Chamber against 
some of them on religious grounds, the League sent ambas- 
sadors into France and England. Charles did not dare as yet to 
encounter civil war in Germany, but he was safe, as knowing 
that the league vx/uXd only sttmd on the defence. However, in 
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1535 it received more members. It then contained the Princes 
of Saxony, Brunswick, Hesse, Wirtemberg, Pomerania, Anhalt, 
Mansfield and Nassau : also twenty-four free cities, which ranked 
as princes : and the league was renewed for ten years. 

The Emperor justly deprecated the division and weakening 
of Germany which such a state of things occasioned. That it 
was in his power to terminate it by abandoning the effort to 
enforce uniformity in religion, did not occur to him; because 
the only sort of unity or of strength which he desired, was that 
of subjection to his absolute will. In 1540 the celebrated 
Council of Trent uttered sentences of condemnation against 
Protestants ; the Pope excommunicated and deposed the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, an independent prince, and one of the 
Electors to the empire; and it soon was manifested beyond 
question, that it was the intention of the Emperor to carry out 
this sentence and cnish the League of Smalkald. The Pro- 
testants with amazing celerity raised a great and well-appointed 
army, of 70,000 foot, 15,000 horse, 120 cannon, 800 ammu- 
nition waggons, 8000 beasts of burden, and 6000 pioneers : and 
this came from but a part of their number. Charles was 
aghast, having no force to meet them ; but they were too de- 
fensive and too moderate to succeed ; and he instantly under- 
stood his advantage. To a temperate and candid manifesto from 
them, Charles replied by declaring them rebels and outlaws, 
confiscating their goods, absolving their subjects from allegiance, 
and making it meritorious to invade their territories. 

These circumstances show, on which side the moral right lay. 
On leffal questions, such as: — what were the limits of the 
Diet's authority, — good men may possibly have diCFered. But 
no candid person can question, that the Protestants were acting 
from conscience, and in the cause of reasonable freedom, while 
Charles was actuated only by personal ambition. The Emperor 
moreover violated the laws and his solemn oaths, by calling in 
Papal troops, Spaniards, Flemings, Bohemians, and Hunga- 
rians. — The confederates suffered disadvantage from divided 
authority ; and the treacherous Maurice of Saxony, for the bribe 
of his father-in-law's electoral dignities, stipulated to aid the 
Emperor. The insurgents suffered the usual penalty of modera- 
tion in those who are forced to oppose a tyrannical prince. 
Having been unwilling to strike while they were strong, they 
gave time for his intrigues, and fell unconditionally into his 
power. The dissolution of the League of Smalkald, and the 
dethronement, next year, of the Princes of Saxony and Hesse, 
were fatal blows to the liberty of all Germany. But as Charles 
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was no bigot, and, however haughty and unfeeling, too politic 
to be needlessly cruel, his usurpation and peijury appear small in 
comparisou to the atrocities of the princes who were reared under 
Jesuit tuition. 

Nevertheless, the presumption and haughtiness which his suc- 
cesses developed in him, disgusted and terrified his own sup- 
porters. In consequence, Maurice of Saxony was able to extort 
from him the treaty of Passau, in 1552; which to a certain 
extent regained the Protestant liberties ; and gave rise to the 
Eeligious Peace, settled by the Diet of 1555. We may here 
mention, that it secured for all Princes and States of the Empire 
the right to tolerate or prohibit either religion within their own 
territories : and in so far, each State was independent of the 
Diet and of the Emperor. 

Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. were very tolerant in reli- 
gious matters, on which the whole history of Germany turned. 
But Eudolf, a nurseling of the Jesuits, violated the Religious 
Peace, and convulsed all his dominions, as was above said. He 
suppressed Protestantism in the hereditary provinces of Austria, 
and thenceforward his House, except in one generation, has been 
the great enemy of religious freedom. 

Not to be tedious, it may here suffice to remark, that the reli- 
gious liberties of Germany were saved from the House of Hapsburg 
only at the cost of the calamitous Thirty Years' War, and with the 
aid of Denmark, Sweden and Prance. To estimate the slaugh- 
ters of this war, is difficult : — it has been said, that in whole 
provinces, two thirds of the population were exterminated. Much 
less is it possible to value the demoralization which it inflicted ; 
its destruction of national feelings and character, and its damage 
to all intellectual interests. It was the gift of the House of Haps- 
burg to Germany. Some of the horrible details of cruelty to- 
wards women and children which are reported in this war, move 
a reader's incredulity : but concerning the hideous atrocities 
perpetrated at the sack of Magdeburg by the Imperial armies, 
with the express sanction of the Imperial general Tilly, whose 
conduct was approved by the Court, — there is no possibility of 
doubting. 

In the peace of Westphalia, which terminated the war, a. d. 
1648, it was stipulated, among other things, that the Diet should 
not decide by a majority, but by amicable accommodation ; 1. in 
all causes of religion ; 2. in all affairs in which Germany could 
not be considered as single and indivisible; 3. in all affairs in 
which Protestants and Catholics voted collectively on opposite 
sides, — This indicates that the Diet had been made the tool and 
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screen of the Emperor's usurpations*, and oonstitationally, it 
distinguishes this struggle from the others in which the House 
of Hapsburg has engaged. — Moreover, the Sovereignty of the 
States was acknowledged, as well as their right to form alliances 
among themselves and with foreign States, provided that none 
were concluded against the Emperor or the Empire. All the 
sovereigns were put under an obligation, not to persecute their 
subjects who professed a religion different from their own: 
except that Ferdinand III. indignantly rejected this stipulation 
for Austria. — ^Finally, through the persecuting tendencies of 
this House, Germany has been hindered from coalescing into a 
single political community : in struggling for that first great ne- 
cessary of life, — Eeligious Freedom, — she has been forced to 
insist on upholding to an undesirable extent the independence 
of her small sovereignties. Everywhere the House of Haps- 
burg has done its utmost to secure, that men shall have no 
alternative between disorganization and its absolutism, between 
atheism and popery. 



VII.— HEEEDITAKY STATES OF AUSTKIA. 

It is rather an intricate history to trace the annihilation of the 
liberties of Austria; and after all that we have written on Ger- 
many, it is less important to follow out details. Abundantly 
evident is it, that Austria oncBy like Spain, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, had its free institutions, and that these have been long de- 
stroyed by the uniform treachery of the dynasty. 

It was mentioned that in the opening of the Thirty Years' War 
the Estates at Vienna positively refused supplies to the Emperor 
Matthias, and reproached him for plunging into a war with 
Bohemia without their consent. At that time we see that they 
retained the full power of an English House of Commons. 
Ferdinand II., a few years after, abolished by force the Protes- 
tant worship in his hereditary dominions, with his usual severity* 
We do not know whether this would have been sanctioned by 
the Estates, but it appears that he refused to summon them. 
During the Thirty Years' War, even the German Diet seems to 
have been suspended, until near to the close,* except that which 
was assembled to elect Ferdinand III. to the Empire. We have 

• Coxe, ch. 67, in fine. 
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stated that this sovereign, at the peace of Westphalia, inflexibly 
refused to tolerate Protestantism iu his dominions. He suc- 
ceeded in farther breaking down the .power and spirit of the 
Viennese Estates. In the next generation, the Estates had 
become accustomed to identify Catholicism with their own inte- 
rests, and with their sovereign. There was no opposition, " they 
were tranquil and loyal, and granted subsidies," says Coxe, " with 
cheerfulness and alacrity." The dangerous invasion of the 
Turks also insured the ardent unanimity of all Austria. 

The authority of the Estates of Austria could in no case 
have been maintained against the Crown, when it was manifest 
that their resistance to the will of the sovereign would simply 
have led to their violent extinction by his foreign forces. Hence 
in Vienna, as formerly in Castile and Aragon, the Parliament 
became nothing but a shadow and a blind for the despotism. 
This state of things continued until a recent period. It was in 
1845-7, that a learned writer, Doblhofl^, ventured to caU public 
attention to the ancient rights of the Parliament; and in 1847 
the same man was employed, as Minister of the Crown, to aid 
in reorganizing the constitutional liberties. This was but a per 
fidious temporizing on the part of the dynasty. A court cabal, 
headed by the Archduchess Sophia, mother of the present Em- 
peror, plotted, from the day on which the new constitution was 
conceded, to overthrow it by treachery and by force of arms. 
This was done in October of the same year, by means of 
Windischgratz and Jellachich. Vienna was bombarded and 
taken by storm, men were shot in heaps, every vestige of freedom 
was annihilated anew, and pure military violence enthroned. 
For more than a year Vienna was kept under martial law ; and 
the rule of lawless force still continues in the very capital of the 
Austrian monarchy. 



VIII.— NETHEBLANDS. 

We have stated how, by the marriage of Maximilian to Mary of 
Burgundy, the House of Austri* gained a daim to her father's 
realms. Maximilian obtained actual possession of the Nether- 
lands and of Eranche Comte : but the rest of Mary's dominions 
were seized and kept by the rapacious Louis XI. of France. 
Maximilian was never able to recover Burgundy, but Artois was 
at length ceded to him by Charles VIII., son of Louis. 

The Low Countries, from the earliest times, were distinguished 
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by a free spirit. The local privileges of the towns, which had 
been reserved by the burghers in submitting to the dukes of 
Burgundy, were remarkably great. Maximilian, by violating 
them immediately on his mfe^% deaths raised up a civil war, in 
which he was made prisoner : and in spite of the interference of 
the Pope and of the German powers — (for he was then " King 
of the Romans," or heir apparent to the Empire)— rhe was 
forced to concede everything to his subjects, both privileges and 
amnesty. Maximilian was not a dark and malignant man ; but 
he learned from his contemporary, Louis XI. of France, to steal 
in like a fox, and devour like a tiger; a lesson which his poste- 
rity have faithfully retained. 

Having called in the Emperor, with 40,000 men, he endea- 
voured to break loose from his recent solemn engagements, and 
establish a rule of force : but the valour of the Flemings and the 
military talents of Philip of Cleves thwarted him, and he was 
forced to a new compromise. Flanders paid him a subsidy, but 
held fast her political rights. 

When Maximilian succeeded to the Empire, his minor son, the 
handsome Philip, was left in the Netherlands as the nominal 
ruler ; and since he was popular, kind, and too young to inter- 
fere, the States prospered much under his inactivity. He lived 
to have children, but died prematurely ; his sister Margaret was 
named regent, and proved vigorous and sensible. The misfor- 
tunes of the people date from the era, when young Charles of 
Ghent, now emperor, proscribed " heretics" in the Low Countries, 
and violated the law by appointing functionaries for the express 
purpose of their pursuit and punishment. Thus did the House 
of Hapsburg, here, as everywhere else, begin, by its lawlessness, 
an atrocious contest. 

During the war of 1539, in which Charles had involved all 
his dominions against France, the people of Ghent, suspecting 
misappropriation of the funds which they had furnished for the 
campaign, oflFered to march themselves against the enemy, instead 
of paying a further subsidy. When this was abruptly rejected 
by the Government, the people regarded it as a mark that it 
claimed to tax them at its pleasure, and riotous or seditious pro- 
tests followed. But so little idea of revolt was there in this, 
that when Charles came in person to Ghent, he was at once 
admitted. In fact, Ghent being his native town, he was per- 
sonally very popular there. — He forthwith arbitrarily beheaded 
27 persons as traitors, withdrew the principal privileges of the 
city at his own will, and built a citadel to hold it in check for 
the future. In Ghent no one dared to murmur : but elsewhere 
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deep feeling showed itself, when the king, the sworn guardian 
of law, put men to death without trial, and perjuriously destro3Td 
the permanent institutions of the country. 

Towards the end of his life, Charles redoubled his severities 
against the Protestants in the Netherlands, and introduced a 
modified form of the Inquisition ; thus laying the foundation 
for the horrors of his son's reign. 

The freedom of the Netherlands had led to extraordinary 
industry, wealth, commerce, intelligence, and Protestantism. 
Literature, poetry, and art were also highly advanced, when in 
1555 Philip II. succeeded his father. Philip had been born 
and bred in Spain, trained in Eomish and despotic principles -. 
he had only once visited the Low Countries, and was then dis- 
gusted by their cordial manliness. He at first concealed his 
designs, and induced the Estates to vote subsidies to him, some 
of which were to be paid by instalments through nine years. 
But in four years' time, his deeply-laid plans for overthrowing 
public liberty being discerned, the Estates replied to a new 
demand of his, by petitioning that he would " diminish the 
taxes, withdraw his foreign troops, and entrust no official em- 
ployments to foreigners" But the execution of heretics went 
on, and the country was roused to indignation. The Spanish 
soldiers, whom Philip had promised to withdraw in three months, 
were not withdrawn for two years, ^nd had meanwhile ravaged 
a part of Zealand with open hostility. 

In 1561, Philip and the Pope, without consulting the Estates 
or Towns, took on them to reorganize the free Belgian Church, 
appointing 18 nominees of the King for Bishops, instead of 
four ecclesiastically elected; with other arbitrary enactments 
which aimed to put the whole wealth of the abbeys at the dis- 
posal of the King. He would not assemble the Estates, and 
the people had no organs of resistance. The new bishops in- 
stantly assumed power, and began a terrible persecution of 
heresy. 

In 1564, Philip abated his violence for some months, and in 
appearance sacrificed an unpopular minister, — the foreigner, 
Cardinal Granville, — probably in the hope of lulling vigilance 
and damping enthusiasm: for in the same year he suddenly 
sent out the fiercest edicts against heresy, and ordered the 
decree of the Council of Trent to be published through the 
17 Provinces. Even the new bishops were disgusted with such 
an invasion of their constitutional rights ; and Philip proceeded 
to establish the Inquisition, with orders to bum alive, bury alive, 
and destroy secretly. This dreadful tribunal, against all law, 
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and without any pretence of law, was broagbt into vigorous 
action in the beginning of 1566. Frightful insurrections fol- 
lowed, consisting frequently of 'a street- war of the most desperate 
kind, against these secret kidnappers and murderers. 

On the 10th of February the nobility rose, and an avowed 
public resistance commenced, but a change of dynasty was not yet 
thought of. Bands of peasants and low persons, excited to frenzy 
by the Inquisition, betook themselves to image-breaking, and 
other bloodless excesses. Four hundred churches were pillaged 
in a very short time; and though the Prince of Orange and 
Count Egmont and other patriot-lords made some terrible ex- 
amples of summary vengeance on such robbers, Philip now 
fancied that he had a moral justification for any sort or amount 
of vengeance, and began that dreadful war which raged without 
cessation for 40 years. 

Valenciennes was first besieged by the royal troops, and 
captured after 36 hours' bombardment. The confederacy was 
dissolved by dissensions, and royal despotism momentarily vic- 
torious. Swarms of refugees were driven into Germany and 
England, and the celebrated Duke of Alva in the summer of 
1567 entered the Low Countries with a veteran Spanish army, 
bent on rooting out heresy by military executions. Counts 
Egmont and Horn, who had refused to become revolutionists 
and foolishly imagined that their loyalty made them safe, were 
arrested, and in the next year were publicly beheaded. 

Alva had established a special tribunal of 12 members, called 
by him, the Council of Troubles, and by the people the Council 
of Blood. Without regard to form or law, rank, sex or age, it 
condemned and punished at pleasure. Hanging, beheading, 
quartering, burning, were every-day spectacles. Confiscations 
only increased the avarice of Alva and his satellites. With 
capricious despotism, he forbade marriage, as well as emigra- 
tion, without his special leave. All emigrant lords were sum- 
moned, and their property confiscated for non-appearance. At 
length, when, by the departure of Philip's sister the Duchess of 
Parma, Alva was left uncontrolled, the people were driven by 
frenzy to become banditti and pirates, tiU the land was deso- 
lated with carnage and ruin. Alva himself boasted that his 
executioners had put to death 1 8,000 Netherlanders. 

It is not possible here to detail, how William of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, from small beginnings, rallied his unhappy 
countrymen. The struggle became horrible. The Netherlanders 
were not united, or their success would have been earlier. The 
Catholics were roused chiefly by Alva's illegal taxation, but were 
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often thrown back on to the side of Spain by dread of the in- 
tense Protestantism which his cruelties had evoked. When 
Haerlem had revolted, the Spaniards lost 10,000 men in the 
siege, and seven months of time ; and on capturing it by famine, 
butchered or drowned 2000 men of the garrison. Eeprisals 
naturally followed. Eesistance became more stubborn than ever, 
and at last, in 1573, Philip recalled Alva, proclaimed an amnesty, 
and expected submission. 

It was too late. To trust him was impossible, and two more 
years of horror followed ; but when in 1576 the mild and tolerant 
Emperor Maximilian XL attempted mediation with his cousin, 
Philip's deputies, after gaining three months time by pretended 
deliberations, refused any toleration for Protestants, and the 
war recommenced with implacable violence. The royal troops 
openly revolted. On the 3rd of November, 1576, Antwerp was 
sacked and burnt by Spanish mutineers. For three days, carnage 
and pillage went on. More than 500 private mansions were 
burnt; 7000 citizens perished by sword, water, or fire. The 
Government at last, ashamed and horrified at the danger to 
whifth it was itself exposed from its own troops, proscribed 
the mutineers and called on all loyal subjects to aid in destroy- 
ing them. It summoned the States General ; which (the viceroy 
having died suddenly) assumed , command in the name of the 
King, and the Pacification op Ghent, followed, by which 
Liberty and the Constitution appeared to be regained. One 
of the articles of this treaty was, the expuUion of all Spanish sol- 
diers and other foreigners, 

Philip's new representative, Don John of Austria, affected at 
first the greatest moderation, and confirmed the pacification ; but 
instantly proceeded to undermine it by treachery. His uncon- 
stitutional claims first gave alarm ; next, his letters to Philip, 
intercepted and published by the King of France, made notorious 
the usual pei-fidy of the House of Hapsburg. In consequence, 
the civil war revived in 1578, with new carnage. Even the 
Emperor Eudolf II. and the Pope were horrified, and offered 
mediation ; but as Philip obstinately refused toleration of here- 
tics, reconciliation was impossible. The Prince of Orange had 
already formed on Jan. 29th, 1579, the famous Union of Utrecht, 
in which five Protestant Princes cemented themselves indisso- 
lubly ; but without alluding to Philip. But the next year, on 
Sept. 29th, after Philip's final refusal of toleration, the Estates 
of the United Provinces renounced the sovereignty of Spain, 
and virtually commenced the Dutch Eeptjblic. 

Philip's revenge, was, to issue a ban against the Prince of 
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Orange, in which he " proscribes him as a public pest," and 
promises to whoever will deliver him up, dead or alive, " in 
lands or money, at his choice, — ^the sum of 25,000 golden 
crowns ; — to grant a free pardon to such person for aU former 
offences of what kind soever; — and to invest him with letters 
patent of Nobility." This was published on the 15th 
June. 

He had calculated rightly. A first assassin sent a pistol 
bullet through the Prince's face from side to side, and was 
instantly killed by the guards. The papers found on him, and 
evidence there elicited, proved that he held a bond from Philip 
for 28,000 ducats and other advantages, in case of his crime 
being successful. But the Prince recovered. A second assassin, 
in 1584, sent three baDs into his body, and killed him almost on 
the spot. This man was a fanatical Catholic. By his own 
avowal he had received, not absolution only, but encouragement 
from ministers of his church, and an original letter is extant 
from the Prince of Parma to Philip, in which the Prince declares 
himself an accomplice in the deed. Philip was suspected by his 
contemporaries to have afterwards poisoned this very Prin(% of 
Parma, as previously his brother Don John of Austria. Such 
tales can seldom be tested; but their currency is a dreadful 
proof of the morality then known to exist in the Imperial Court. 
— The children of William's assassin received the money and 
rewards which Philip had promised. 

The crime of political assassination is common to all despotic 
oligarchies, whether called monarchical or aristocratic ; but in 
modem European History, no dynasty is more stained with it 
than the Austrian. No sooner did Austria obtain her first foot- 
ing in Hungary, than the Court assassinated, first the Italian 
Gritti, and next the Hungarian Cardinal Martinuzzi ; although 
to the latter, Ferdinand I. was indebted for the sovereignty of 
Eastern Hungary and for the celebrated crown of St. Stephen. 
The Cardinal's ear, remarkable for a tuft of hair, was sent to 
Ferdinand by the assassin, in proof of his fidelity. — The second 
Ferdinand in like manner, having twice owed his safety and 
crown in the Thirty Tears' War to the talents of his general 
Waldstein, was so irritated at that great man's advocating (on 
purely political grounds) some humanity towards Protestants, 
that he suspected him of treason, dishonoured him, and when the 
efi'ects of this on the army were feared, assassinated him. The 
Court published a manifesto, justifying the deed, and executed 
many other persons, in pretence that a great conspiracy was to 
be quelled. Down even to recent times there is too full ground to 
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believe that this atrocious mode of proceeding has been pursued, 
against no less signal a victim than the Archduke Alexander, 
palatine of Hungary. This prince was blown up in liis summer- 
house by fireworks, in 1795; being at that time notoriously 
under the displeasure of his brother, the young Emperor Francis, 
because of his avowed determination to respect the Hungarian 
Constitution, to which he had made oath. 

On the deposition of Philip, the Duke of Anjou was elected 
Protector of the Netherlands and duke of Brabant, Lothier, 
Limbourg, and Guelders. He consented to recognize William 
as sovereign in Holland and Zealand, and as lord of Friesland, 
though under homage to the Duke of Anjou. But the new 
protector was presently discontented with his limited powers, 
and conspired with his French officers against the liberty of the 
Flemings. He attempted to seize the principal towns by a 
coup-de-main, but succeeded only at Dunkirk and Termonde. 
He assaulted Antwerp in person, and was repulsed with dis- 
graceful loss. So terminated his career in the Netherlands, 
before the murder of the Prince of Orange, whose career was 
cut short before he could sign the Capitulation by which the 
Estates would have recognized him as their independent sove- 
reign. 

The Prince of Parma renewed the war in the name of Philip, 
and within a year had reconquered what we now call Belgium, 
The depopulation of the country was fearful. Hundreds of vil- 
lages had been abandoned to the wolves. Packs of dogs, run 
wild, hunted down brutes and men. Fields, woods, roads, were 
frequently undistingiushable ; fur trees, weeds, and grass were 
mingled confusedly. 

On the other hand, Holland gathered up all its energies, 
and prepared anew for war : nevertheless Antwerp was taken 
after a siege of 14 months. The Dutch got succour from our 
Elizabeth, which did them little direct service; although, by 
diverting Philip's anger against England and engaging him to 
send the celebrated Armada to invade us, it exhausted the 
energies of Spain. Immediately after, Philip implicated himself 
in the civil war of France, to keep down the " twice-lapsed 
heretic " Henry of Navarre. Meanwhile, Prince Maurice of 
Orange made full use of the time thus gained. The English 
fleets pressed hard upon Spain. Philip was declining in years, 
health, and spirits, and Holland at last recovered itself. It has 
since remained independent : but the Spaniards continued their 
warlike efforts with great obstinacy, bloodshed, and desolation, 
after the death of Philip, until 1607 ; when, after two years' 
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negotiation, a iruce for 12 yean was arranged on the 9th of 
April, 1609, under the guarantee of France and England. 

So at last ended the hostilities of the House of Austria against 
their own people in the Netherlands, who escaped the usual 
slavery which that House inflicts, only by so powerful a diver- 
sion as that of England and France. 



IX.— BELGIUM. 



The result of the Forty Years' War was to separate the his- 
tory of Belgium from that of Holland. Philip, a little before his 
death, gave his daughter Isabella in marriage to the Archduke 
Albert, brother of the Emperor Eudolf, and with her as dowry 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. Albert got and kept the 
southern provinces, but could not reconquer the Dutch Republic. 
Thus Belgium remained under the House of Austria. It re- 
verted to the Spanish branch by the death of Isabella without 
children, and remained as the Spanish Netherlands until the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, when, the Bourbon dynasty having fixed 
itself in Spain, Belgium was recognized as properly Austrian. In 
this interval Belgium had suffered far less by wars than Holland, 
and its governors had learned by the proximity of Holland the 
danger of drawing the reins too tight. The Empress Maria 
Theresa was also very popular in Belgium; but her son the 
Emperor Joseph, of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 'aiming at beneficial 
residts by lawless means, tried to rule despotically by Edicts, 
and roused at once the bigotry and the free spirit of the Belgians. 
Insurrection followed, and in 1790 seven revolted provinces de- 
clared the House of Austria to have forfeited its sovereignty, 
and assumed the title of the United Belgian States. 

Belgium on this occasion had acted with a precipitation and 
excitement beyond all previous precedent; nor do we for a moment 
compare the grievances inflicted on them by Joseph II. to that 
which Holland, Bohemia, Castile, Aragon, Germany, Hungary, 
had endured from sovereigns of this House without actually dis- 
owning its sway. But it is certainly remarkable to see the des- 
potic tendency so inveterate in this family, that Joseph, a man of 
genius and of excellent intentions, stirred up civil war in both 
Belgium and Hungary by his violent mode of proceedmg. 
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X.— PEOTESTANTS AND MOOES OF SPAIN. 

The account already given of Philip II. 's behaviour to Protes- 
tants in the Netherlands^ will enable the reader to infer how he 
was likely to deal in Spain, and we may speak of that more 
briefly. Philip's return to his native land, in 1559, was cele- 
brated by a vast number of Jcta of Faith, as the surrender of 
heretics to be burnt by the Inquisition was named. On a single 
day, it was believed, from two to three thousand persons in all 
parts of Spain were simultaneously arrested, and disappeared 
for ever ; it being generally uncertain whether they were killed 
or in prison. The nature of the despotism makes it impossible 
to get authentic details ; but the archives of the " Holy Ofl&ce," 
which have been brought to light in this century, furnish the fol- 
lowing result : — 

The total amount of persons executed by the Inquisition 
in Spain alone, during the three centuries of its existence there, 
is 32,000 persons burnt, and 291,000 condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the galleys, or other penalties. 

But we pass from Protestants to Moors, Philip first disarmed 
the Moors, as a precaution. He next forbade them to speak 
the Moorish language, or continue anything of a Mohammedan 
exterior: especially their women were ordered to show their 
faces in public unveiled. The Moors, chiefly of Granada, betook 
themselves to petitions, remonstrances, and protestations of 
loyalty ; but Philip was obstinate, and drove them into rebellion. 
Don John of Austria at length subdued the revolt ; upon which 
Philip sold the prisoners for slaves, and dispersed the rest of the 
Moors into the old provinces of Spain. None remained congre- 
gated or in their original seats, but the Moors of Valencia, who 
had not joined in the insurrection, and who were protected by 
the nobles of Valencia, as valuable vassals. 

But they were not to remain unmolested. In the next cen- 
tury Philip III. listened to the Archbishop of Valencia, who 
complained that the skill, industry, and frugality of the Valencian 
Moors enabled them to live and thrive and monopolize commerce 
and wealth ; as a remedy for which, he advised to sell into 
foreign slavery all who were above seven years of age, and educate^ 
the children as real Christians. The landlords of Valencia 
warmly defended their vassals, but the determination of the 
Court was fixed ; and nd sooner was the truce with Holland 
signed, in 1609, than preparations were made for expelling the 
whole body. In vain did the Valencian nobles implore and 

c3 
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protest ; the fatal edict came forth. Only six families in every 
hundred were allowed to be temporarily retained by such nobles, 
in order to instruct their Christian successors how to manage 
drains, aqueducts, rice grounds, sugarworks,and other businesses ; 
and besides these, children under four years of age might remain. 
But the Moors in indignation refused to leave their children or 
to instruct the Christians in their arts. 

The first band of exiles, about 20,000, reached Africa safely, 
and were kindly received ; but various calamities fell on the rest. 
Many were shipwrecked, many robbed and murdered by their 
crews, many were slain when landed on the Barbary coast. It 
is computed that 100,000 perished in some of these modes. In 
Spain about 30,000 bad escaped to the mountains. War was 
made on these, and they were quickly subdued. Three thousand 
were forthwith put to death, the children under seven years of age 
were given as prize money for the soldiers to sell, and the rest 
were transported to Africa. All these horrors were perpetrated 
on dutiful, valuable subjects, who were not even pretended 
to have committed any crime, who professed the Catholic reliction 
at the order of the Court, — and whose sole offences were, that 
they were of a different race, and were particularly industrious 
and intelligent. 

But this was not all. The transportation had been very ex- 
pensive ; Philip therefore taxed all the remaining Moors until he 
had got enough to pay the expense of transporting them also ; 
and then he finished his work. Some few Moors were supposed 
to have concealed themselves, and a prize therefore was set on 
their heads, as if they had been wolves. In this way did Philip 
in the course of a few months expel at least a million of in- 
dustrious, ingenious, innocent, loyal subjects. 

When such were the proceedings of the House of Austria to- 
wards Spain, we cannot wonder that Spain has been on the de- 
cline for more than three centuries. Her decline may be dated 
in fact from the day when Charles of Ghent, their first sovereign 
of that House, made war on the constitution of Castile ; though 
the impulse to prosperity which the old free institutions had 
given, disguised for a generation the insidious mischief of des- 
potism. The decay was manifested before Philip II. was dead ; 
and ruin is hardly too strong a word for the state of things 
which Philip III, induced. 
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XI.— AUSTRIAN POLAND. 



The greatest crime of the eighteenth centuiy was the partition 
of Poland, by the joint force of Eussia, Prussia, and Austria, 
with the aid of a weak king who had been forced on to the 
throne of Poland by the intrigues and violence of Eussia. In 
this infamous plot the religious Empress-Queen Maria Theresa 
would at first take no part ; but at length, on finding that to 
oppose it was Quixotic, while to be neutral was to incur guilt 
and lose its payment, she became an eager partner to the con- 
spiracy, and claimed Polish Galicia as part of the kingdom of 
Hungary, to which it once belonged. 

Tet in fact, after conquering it by force, she held it by force, 
and did not reunite it to Hungary, nor impart to it any of the 
Hungarian freedom. It might be wrong to speak of the House 
of Hapsburg as violating any express engagements, oaths, or 
treaties, with their Galician subjects ; who appear, from the day 
of the conquest, to have been pressed down under pure military 
domination. Eeciprocally, however, since no moral union has 
arisen between these Poles and the House of Austria, they are 
surely justified in shaking off such a yoke whenever they are 
able. 

The miseries of Poland rose out of the fact that the com- 
monalty was enthralled to a caste of military nobles ; and all 
attempts at reform were embarrassed by the intrigues and violence 
of Eussia, who extorted a treaty, which, under the name of pro- 
tecting the rights of the republic, gave her a pretext to forbid 
their reforming the injustices of their own institutions. Grali- 
cia partook in this misery. Indeed the commonalty are largely 
of a different race, called Euthenians ; who have no happy and 
patriotic traditions concerning the ancient Polish freedom. The 
Polish nobility has long understood the evil and danger hence 
arising ; but since Austria, as a fixed part of her policy, keeps 
up enmities between the different races and classes in her em- 
pire, it has been impossible for the Polish nobles to destroy 
offensive feudalism, unless they could first get rid of Austrian 
interference. 

In the year 1846 a conspiracy was formed, the nature and 
extent of which is differently represented. Some call it a com- 
munistic scheme originating in Cracow, — supposed to have been 
got up by Austrian spies, — and highly offensive to the landed 
proprietors of Galicia. Others say that it was really an exten- 
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sive plan for renewing Polisli independence, in whiclL tlie land- 
holders were largely concerned, and that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had gained a certain knowledge of it.* The latter account 
appears by far the more probable : but, whatever the cause, the 
acts of the Austrians are not doubtful. They sent agents among 
the Euthenian peasantry, to spread abroad the tale that Austria 
had for three years abolished forced labour, but that the nobility 
continued to enforce it, and were contemplating a massacre of 
the peasants : in turn the Qovemment offered them headmoney 
for the wholesale slaughter of their nobility. The bribe was 
successful. Without the trouble of a war Prince Mettemich's 
cabinet procured the assassination of aU the principal men who 
were (or were believed to be) planning revolution ; and paid the 
price of blood openly to the assassins. To obtain accurate de- 
tails is of course difficult, when the accounts given by the suf- 
fering class are derided as ex parte statements, and the dynasty 
is wise enough to remain wholly silent. It has, however, been 
stated publicly and without contradiction, that the Austrian 
ministry entrusted the management of this butchery to ^zela, a 
man who was in prison for setting fire to his father's house, and 
for another horrible crime. He was set at liberty with other con- 
victs ; and disguised soldiers were put under his command. Ten 
shillings were offered for bringing in a nobleman dead, and five 
shillings for one alive. A list which was made out, of the per- 
sons massacred, contained 1484 names ; but it is uncertain whe- 
ther this was complete. Females and children were among the 
murdered, and an Englishman, by name Fox. 

Thus to the middle of the nineteenth century, even when not 
inflamed by religious bigotry, the House of Hapsburg nourishes 
enmity, cupidity, and ferocious murder, rather than allow a 
foreign people to escape from its yoke, — a people conquered by 
its lawless conspiracy, — a people which has never owed to it any 
allegiance. Even supposing that to endeavour to escape from 
such a yoke were in itself a moral treason, deserving of death, yet 
the atrocity of confounding innocent and guilty by the general 
proscription of a whole order of men, — the atrocity of demo- 
ralizing a whole peasantry by holding out a pecuniary bribe to 
assassination, — is a form of wickedness, on which it does not 
appear that Eussia has yet ventured ; a form of wickedness, 
which perhaps is not to be paralleled in the annals of modern 
Europe, except in the proceedings of the same dynasty under 

* A dispatch of Metternich ayows that the Goyemment knew of the 
conspiracy, and pnrpo'sely did not check it, in order to cut off all the 
Hydra's heads at one blow. 
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Endolf II., as narrated above, and again in 1848 against Hon- 

It IS not unimportant, to contrast the measure dealt out to 
dynasties and to peoples by the public men and journalists of 
England. When questions were put in our Parliament con- 
cerning the Galician massacres, the Queen's ministry replied in 
uncertain phrases of general incredulity; in consequence of 
which our journalists chose to treat the whole as a silly story 
hastily believed by an English nobleman whose name is indis- 
solubly associated with sympathy for oppressed Poland. Time 
passed on, and othersubjects filled the public interest : in con- 
sequence few of us to this day are aware that the guilt of the 
Austrian Government in Galicia is a horrible reality. We need 
not ask, what would have been said, if such a massacre had been 
perpetrated voluntarily by the peasants, or had been stimulated 
by a republican faction. We need not refer to hypothesis, or 
step back to the September massacres of the first French revo- 
lutions; for we can refer to recent fact. In 1848 three men 
were killed by exasperated multitudes, Count Latour in Vienna, 
Count Lambei-g in Pest, Count Eossi in Eome. What was the 
guilt of Bossi according to Roman law, must here be left doubt- 
ful : certain it is, that the populace and liberal party of Rome 
believed him to be morally guilty of high treason against law 
and liberty. Latour was a high criminal, undeserving of mercy 
before any just tribunal. He had secretly stimulated rebels and 
robbers to invade Hungary, to burn the villages, to slaughter 
and torture the people. He had publicly on his word of ho- 
nour disowned Jellaehich, to whom he was privately sending 
ammunition, money, officers, and orders. As Austrian minister 
of war, he had given secret instructions to the Austrian officers 
in the Hungarian army, to fight feebly against the Serbian ma- 
rauders, and rather to sacrifice the lives of their troops than gain 
any decisive advantage over the murderous enemy. Latour's 
treachery was lome to light, and all Vienna knew it. He had 
ordered the German armies to march against Hungary, when 
the news arrived that his protege Jellaehich was on the march 
against Vienna. The Viennese populace discerned that he was 
attempting to crush the liberties of Hungary by German, and of 
Vienna by Croatian, levies ; they rose infuriated, and hanged 
Latour in the street. A third slaughter was that of the Hun- 
garian Count Lamhergy who at the mission of the Austrian 
dynasty accepted the unlawful and treasonable duty of becoming 
military dictator of Hungary, to put himself at the head of the 
volunteers who were assembling to repel Jellaehich. The popu- 
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lace of Pest, disoerning that this was a new attempt to play into 
the hand of the public enemy, killed Lamberg on his way to 
occupy the fortress of Bnda. 

Because Bossi was stabbed in Eome, therefore, Eoman liber- 
ties are to be annihilated, and a temporal Papacy to be kept on 
the shoulders of the Eomans by the aid of foreign armies. 
Because Latour was hanged in Vienna, that city is to be bom- 
barded, its citizens butchered in heaps, and the constitution, to 
which the Emperor had given solemn assent, is to be ignored. 
Because Lamberg was slain on the bridge of Buda Pest, all 
Hungary is to be laid waste by Busso- Austrian power, its ancient 
law prostrate, its indisputable rights exploded. Such is the logic 
of leading journalists and of our stock-exchange : is it possible to 
believe it to be that of the Queen's ministry also ? 

Uven after the massacres of Galicia were perfectly well known, 
not one court in Europe protested against them, not one royal 
or diplomatic person withdrew from amity and courtesy with the 
murderers. If " Bed *' republicans in the crudeness of passion 
kill a few eminently guilty men who cannot be reached by form 
of law, our respectable classes and our statesmen shudder at 
popular wickedness, and look on it as a justification of any 
- amount of royal violence. But if an Austrian cabinet arms 
nightly assassins to butcher families in their homes, the news is 
first denied and derided, then prudently hushed up ; finally our 
ministry avow that whatever weakens the Austrian dynasty would 
be a European calamity. 



XII.— HUNGARY. 

Under this word a vast subject remains, which must be too 
summarily treated. • 

Castile and Aragon lost their liberties by a single campaign, 
so entirely were they surrounded by the overwhelming force of 
their legal guardian. Bohemia, though hemmed in between Ger- 
many and Hungary, was overpowered not at one effort, but by 
two wars. But Hungary, on the eastern frontier of Christendom, 
with the fortress land of Transylvania and the marshes of the 
Teiss as its defence, struggled for three centuries against the 
perfidious dynasty. To tell all its crimes in these few pages is 
impossible. 

Ferdinand of Austria was freely elected king of Hungary in 
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1526-7 ; and from that date to 1826-7 he and his royal de^ 
scendants perpetually broke the Coronation Oath on many most 
cardinal points. To use the recent words of Count Teleki, all 
the sovereigns of this dynasty have been perjured, except Leo- 
pold II, who reigned only 18 months, and Joseph II., who, in 
order to evade the oath, refused to be crowned, and thereby 
made himself a foreign usurper and not a legitimate king. AU 
his acts were for this reason declared invalid by himself on his 
deathbed. 

The pertinacious breaches of the Coronation Oath, were prin- 
cipally the following ; 1. protracted non-residence in Hungary. 
Against the positive words of the law, all the kings of this line 
were permanent absentees, and most of them never lived a week 
on Hungarian soil. Unfaithfulness on this point is that which 
estranged them, and eminently led to all their other offences. 
2. The appointing of foreigners to civil and military office. 
This has been done flagrantly and perpetually, in spite of per- 
petual remonstrance. 3. Introducing of foreign troops, making 
public treaties, and declaring war, without leave of the Diet. 4. 
Neglecting to summon the Diet once in every three years at least, 
5. Oppression of the Protestants, against specific treaties. 

This violation of law and oaths was carried out in admi- 
nistrative details in a great variety of instances, even at the best 
time ; nevertheless the fortune of Hungary has been very dif- 
ferent under different kings \ and we proceed to mark out the 
general distinctions. 

The three hundred years, from 1526 to 1826, is divisible into 
two periods at 1712, which is the year of the peace of Satmar. 
The first period, from 1526 to 1712, is one of civil war against 
the kings so frequent as to be almost unceasing. The suffer- 
ings from foreign soldiery were great, even in peace, from the 
beginning of the Austrian sway : horrible desolation followed 
under Eudplf II., a pupil of the Jesuits, and continued as long 
as Jesuits had the educating of the Austrian princes. In this 
long period of 186 years the liberties of Hungary were saved 
by a twofold support, — first, by great princes of Transylvania, 
men of genius and wisdom, as well as of unchanging reso- 
lution ; — secondly, by the Turks ; who, though hostile to Hun- 
gary as Christian, were soon discovered to be far milder masters 
tban the House of Hapsburg. — In the beginning of those times 
fifteen-sixteenths of the Magyars were Protestant. The Turks 
did not interfere with their religion: Rudolf II. and Ferdi- 
nand II. tried to murder every Protestant whom they could not 
convert. — The Turks did not interfere with local self- govern- 
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ment, but were satisfied with moderate tribute and nominal 
homage : the Austrians could be satisfied with nothing short of 
rooting out all the institutions of Hungary, local as well as reli- 
gious. — The Turks observe treaties as faithfully as any nation of 
Christendom : the Austrians in that whole period never observed 
the treaties by which again and again and again they made peace 
with Hungary. Yet the English apologists of Austria* talk of 
her as having saved Hungary from the Turkish yoke I 

Besides the aid from the Transylvanian princes and the Turks, 
the Hungarians had relief in the attacks made on Austria by the 
French power. The victories of Blenheim and Bamilies went 
far to seal the doom of Hungary under the feet of Austria. 
But the Jesuits had fallen into disgrace, and the heir apparent 
of the Hapsburgs had been educated under other tuition. For 
the first time the Hungarians experienced generous treatment 
from that House, under Joseph I. who, preferring a loyal people 
to one conquered, crushed and resisting, madef with them the 
celebrated peace of Satmar, which confirmed their ancient law and 
liberties, and gave to his dynasty the loyal obedience of the 
Hungarians for another full century. This peace was negotiated 
with the cognizance and by the mediation of an English and of 
a Dutch Ambassador. 

It may be here proper to indicate what are the proofs of this 
fact, since an English Foreign Minister has recently avowed that 
England knows nothing of Hungary hut as part of the Amtrian 
Empire, In Archdeacon Coxe*s History of the House of Austria, 
ch. 79, which treats of the years from 1705 to 1711, we read: — 
" Joseph I. redoubled his efforts to pacify the insurgents p. e, 
the Hungarian nation]. He opened a new negotiation througk 
the intervention of the English and Butch ministers^ at Timau, 
&c." No farther details appear in Coxe, but in Dr. J. A. Fess- 
ler's German History of Hungary, vol. 9, p. 584, and in Prince 
Eakotzy's Histoire des Revolutions en Hongrie, vol. 2, pp. 341- 
346, we find the following facts. The preliminaries for the peace, 
as Coxe states, began at Timau (or Nagy Szombat), which was in 
1706; on the 13th October the conferences were opened be- 
tween Count Wratislaw (chancellor of Bohemia) and Archbishop 
Paul Szechenyi, as representatives of the Emperor Joseph I. and 

* In £EU^t, the deplorable misgovernment of Hungary by Austria almost 
led to the conquest of hoik countries by the Turks. Vienna was saved from 
them, only by Sobiesky, king of Poland, a.d. 1683, who thereby enabled 
Leopold I. to inflict horrible miseries on Hungary. The '' Bloody Shambles" 
of Eperies were held in 1687. 

f The treaty was not actually signed till after the death of Joseph. 
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tbe Counts Bercsenyi and Csaky as dele^tes of the Hungarian 
"Confederation/* as the provisional Government of Hungary 
called itself. Coxe has explained its organization. AH the peers, 
prelates, and representatives of the counties and cities of insur- 
gent Hungary assembled in Diet at Szecseny, and after religious 
ceremonies from the Archbishop of Grany instituted a Confederacy 
similar to that of Poland. The administration was confided to 
a Senate of 24 members, Eakotzy was elected Leader and ele- 
vated on a buckler by the principal peers : after which an oath 
of fidelity was taken, and a vow not to conclude peace until 
their ancient rights were restored. As Mediator at the Con- 
ference, the English Government sent the Earl of Sunderland, 
then ambassador, to the Emperor, and Sir George Stepney, the 
secretary to the embassy ; also the Dutch Government sent their 
ambassador Baron Bechteren, and Heer Hamel Bruyninx. It 
deserves particular remark, that the Confederation objected to 
the credentials of the Earl of Sunderland, as implying censure 
of the insurgent Hungarians ; since in them Queen Anne as- 
signed as a reason for her mediation her wish to stop farther 
bloodshed in an inglorious struggle. The credentials were ac- 
cordingly altered by the English Government, which finally 
assumed a place as mediating between two independent powers. 
The negotiations continued for five or six years. When they 
had been broken oflF, in the winter of 1705-6, the Mediators 
took the initiative themselves, in a note of Jan. 15th, 1706, to 
exhort the Emperor and the Confederation to renew the nego- 
tiation. In conclusion the Mediators did not indeed pretend to 
guarantee the Hungarian constitution : being Maritime Powers, 
this was not desired of them. But undoubtedly they had full 
official cognizance of the terms of the reconciliation; — they 
knew that the Emperor submitted to recognize the whole ancient 
constitution of Hungary, and all its laws passed with legitimate 
formalities ; and they have been perfectly aware that the House 
of Austria cannot violate the treaty of Satmar, without de- 
throning itself in Hungary, and putting the English Government 
in the same position towards insurgent Hungary now, as it was 
in 1705-12. 

In 1687 the Hungarian Diet (under military compulsion, it 
seems) had voted to make the crown hereditary in the male line ; 
and this was not disturbed by the peace of Satmar. But the 
heir of the crown still was not king until he had been legiti- 
mately crowned, which implied his first taking the Coronation 
Oath. Besides this, ever since 1622, the Hungarians have 
forced their kings, prior to coronation, to execute a Charter, or. 
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as it is called, an Inaugural Diploma^ (a document in some respect 
similar to the Bohemian Beversaly) which was a personal cove- 
nant of every king with the nation. Yet neither has this had 
any effect. Maria Theresa saved her kingdoms from a conspiracy 
of the great powers, by the zealous enthusiasm of the Hun- 
garians, in 1741, yet she too was false. In her long reign she 
summoned the Diet but three times, and, against oath, ruled by 
Edicts. She renewed a solemn law, that the ministers of state 
both for internal and for foreign affairs should be Hungarians; 
but she made her Hungarian ministry a sham and a blind, and 
ruled by means of her Austrian cabinet. This Queen subtly 
undermined and corrupted Hungarian self-government and Hun- 
garian religion : her whole policy was directed to evade the law, 
where she did not dare openly to defy it. Her son Joseph II. 
went further. He refused to take the Coronation Oath, and 
usurped power without that solemn engagement. , He suppressed 
the municipalities and county institutions of Hungary, and 
introduced a centralized system of paid Grerman officials, of 
course by means of foreign troops. When at last the much- 
enduring Hungarians rose to resist usurpations so undisguised, 
Joseph did not dare to persevere, since in Belgium and against 
Turkey he was alike unprosperous. On his deathbed, in 1790, 
he retracted all his offensive ordinances. His brother Leopold 
II. pacified the nation by solemn renewals of the Constitution 
with additional guarantees.* His wise administration during a 
short reign of 18 months roused enthusiasm for the Crown, 
and effectually dissipated all jealousy of its encroachments. 

But Leopold was suddenly cut off, as is not doubted, by 
domestic poison, and as the Hungarians have suspected, — in 
order to introduce the old imperial policy. His young son 
Francis, under evil guidance, and terrified by the scenes of re- 
publican Paris, soon recommenced illegal arrests, illegal sen- 
tences, and cruel executions. Yet Hungary nobly supported 
him ap;ainst France. But when the Diet, in 1807, inveighed 

* The constitutional laws to which Leopold gave consent, were virtually 
a renewal of solemn treaty between the nation and the dynasty. Among 
others : " Hungary, with its appanages, is a free and independent kingdom, 
that is, compromised with no other kingdom or people, and to be governed by 
its hereditary king, when legitimately crowned, after its own peculiar laws 
and customs, and not after the fiishion of the other provinces." Also : " His 
Majesty will call in Hungarians to the very Ministry of State, and will treat 
of internal afiairs by means of Hungarians, and foreign afiairs with an ad- 
mixture of Hungarians." Also : " No taxes or service shall be levied with- 
out permission of the Diet, except during foreign invasion. Diets shell be 
held at least once in three years." 
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against maladminittration of the finances, and moved in favoor 
of Free Trade, — and again, in 1812, protested against the 
Austrian State-Bankruptcy, — ^Francis resolved to get rid of the 
constitution. The war came to an end, and he summoned no 
more Diets until compelled, after 13 years' interval. Meanwhile, 
he had done or attempted numerous illegalities, especially that 
of raising men and money by his edict. In 1 824 he became terri- 
fied by the aspect of things, and in 1825 a Diet was summoned; 
and in this one respect the law was thenceforward observed until 
1848. In consequence, that was a period of legal warfare by 
open constitutional means for the destruction of the many ille- 
galities in which the Court still persisted. In fact, a large part 
of the duty of the Diet still consisted in opposing encroachments 
of the prerogative, and complaining that the law was not en- 
forced by the ministry. This was in itself a great hindnlnce to 
internal reform, by occupying time and energy. But besides, 
it was the craft of the Crown to impede all reform which would 
content the un-Magyar population and cement them into a single 
nationality. By Edicts, now and then, good measures were 
sought to be enforced : then the Diets and Aristocracy and 
County Assemblies had either to submit to a precedent highly 
dangerous to constitutional liberty, or to expose themselves to 
the imputation of being hostile to all reform. Even smaller 
improvements of the law were thwarted or vetoed by the Crown, 
unless the Diet were willing to purchase them by assenting to 
some evil principle. Thus at quite a recent period a veto was 
put on a bill for expediting the adjudicature of commercial 
transactions, unless the judges were made mere nominees of the 
Crown, without any of their usual responsibility. Nor was it 
possible for the "nobiies,"* or patricians, to tax themselves for 
roads, bridges, and other material improvements j for every such 
bill was thwarted by the Crown insisting that all the proceeds 
of the new taxes should be made over to it irresponsibly : and 
the Hungarians had proof in their vast Crown Estates, (which 
were all unprofitable in Austrian hands,) that to vote money to 
the Crown was useless. The Austrian ministry used the Crown 
Estates of Hungary as a job of patronage for themselves ; re- 
proached the Hungarians for the backward state of their country; 
refused to allow its improvement, unless they (a purely foreign 
body) had the doing of it ; and lastly, by then: scribes and jour- 

* The ''nobiles" were a class who paid no direct taxes, but were liable 
to personal service in war. These most not be confounded with the " mag« 
nates/' or peers. 
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nalists did not cease to poison the mind of Earope with the 
idea of Hungarian *' barbarism." 

A. series of valuable laws were prepared by the Opposition in 
the autumn of 1847 ; and several of them had been carried, 
when the French Eepublic broke on the world in Feb. 1848. 
The Hungarians immediately feared a new war of the despotic 
powers against France, and a recurrence of their old miseries ; — 
the Crown ruling without Diets, and excusing itself by its pre- 
tended privilege to raise troops and taxes token there was dmger 
of invasion. All felt that an onward move was essential, to 
secure their hereditary laws. 

The timid Conservatives of the Diet, who desired the same 
measures as the Opposition, but, from long experience of the 
desperate atrocity of the Court, feared to press it too hard, now 
felt sure that the dynasty would give way to their just demands. 
The Galician massacres had exceedingly terrified the selfish part 
of the great proprietors, and made all to feel the extreme 
importance of terminating feudal quarrels. In consequence, 
the whole Diet came over to the side of the Opposition, and 
Batthyanyi and Kossuth foimd themselves leaders of a united 
nation. Kossuth proposed a petition to the king, which was 
carried unanimously, to restore that political condition which 
l^ji subsisted when Hungary elected its first king of the House 
of Hapsburg, viz. by re-establishing parliamentary power in the 
other kingdoms — ^Bohemia and Vienna. All felt that the ex- 
tinction of liberty in them was the permanent cause of mischief 
to Hungary ; and a large deputation from both Chambers carried 
the petition to Vienna, where an unforeseen result quickened the 
deliberations of the Court. The Viennese took heart at the 
events of Paris and the debates in Hungary, and made insurrec- 
tion : the same had also taken place in Italy : the tottering 
dynasty gladly crept beneath the shadow of Kossuth, and gave 
solemn assent to the splendid series of legislative and adminis- 
trative reforms. 

But while making oath to Hungary, the royal House was 
plotting to break the oath ; and betook themselves as in Galicisi 
to ferocious craft. Agents were sent to stimulate the Serbs to 
make murderous inroads into Hungary. Jellachich was made 
Grovemor of Croatia before Batthyanyi had received the formal in- 
vestment as premier, and then it was pretended that Batthyanyi's 
concurrence was not needed. Jellachich preached French repub- 
licanism, stirred up the Croats to rebel, used military terrorism 
to pack the Croatian provincial Assembly with men hostile to 
Hungary, and raised an army to march against the Hungarian 
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capital. It was for some time a mystery why the Hungarian 
troops were so very ill led against the murderous Serbs : this 
was afterwards explained, when they found the Serbs to be under 
the command of Austrian officers, with the Emperor's commis- 
sion. On July 2nd the Palatine Archduke Stephen opened 
the new Diet in the King's name ; denounced the Serbian and 
Croatian movements as revolts, and exhorted the Diet to take 
active measures for suppressing them. With the least possible 
delay they voted bills for raising money and troops ; but after 
two months had been spent in various ways, the King put his 
veto on the bills, without assigning any reason, though a deputa- 
tion of 100 members of the Diet went to Vienna to implore his 
assent. It was already manifest to all that the Court was 
perfidious. The generals in the Hungarian army had been 
tampered with to fight feebly against the Serbs. Jellachich, 
who had been proclaimed a rebel, was now declared to have 
" proved his unalterable fidelity to the House of Hapsburg ; " 
finally, his despatches to Latour were intercepted, which revealed 
everything even to the populace of Vienna. 

"When dangers so extreme surrounded Hungary, — when her 
trained troops were nearly all abroad, and her generals (reared 
in Austrian service) proved treacherous, — when the heart of 
Batthyanyi failed, and all feared the fate of Bohemia, — one 
man saved the honour of Hungary, and with her honour her 
whole future. Kossuth called the people to arms. Volunteers 
assembled, defeated Jellachich, captured his rearguard of 10,000 
men, with stores and ammunition ; raised Hungary into enthu- 
siasm, but drove the peijured Hapsburgs into still more head- 
long courses. 

On the arrival of the news, orders were sent to the Austrian 
forces to invade Hungary from all sides. A royal rescript was 
signed by Ferdinand on October 3rd which dissolved the Diet, 
forbade all action of the municipalities, superseded all tribunals 
by martial law, and made Jellachich civil and military 
governor of Hungary, vesting in him an expressly-unlimited 
despotism, and giving him power of life and dea£h. Such an act, 
even from the legitimately-crowned king of Hungary, was not 
merely in all parts null and void, but was equivalent ipso facto 
to an abdication, since it was a rescinding of that constitution 
which made him king : yet the Hungarians did not, even so, 
declare the crown forfeited ; they merely prepared to resist the 
illegality. 

The war which followed is in itself a history. The barbarous 
burnings, slaughterings, and tortures inflicted by the Serbs were 
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presently backed up by similar ferocities of tbe Wallacks in 
Transylvania, stirred up by Austrian officers. Yet tbe devoted 
self-sacrifice of Hungary triumpbed. In Marcb, 1 849, seven great 
victories were won by ibem in tbe open field against tbe trained 
armies and tbe most experienced generals of Austria. In April 
tbe bost of 150,000 men wbicb had invaded tbe country was 
everywhere in rapid retreat, shattered and disorganized. 

King Ferdinand was an imbecile, little removed from an 
idiot ; but be was morally too good for tbe convenience of the 
dynasty. He had refused in November to sign tbe commis- 
sions for invading Hungary, because such an act was a breach 
of bis Coronation Oath. — He bad in consequence been dethroned 
by a secret cabal, bis abdication having been extorted from him 
by bis family and some of the cabinet. The same conspirators 
placed on the throne bis young nephew Francis Joseph, a pupil 
of the Jesuits, who being only 18 years old, and having taken 
no Coronation Oath, would be a pliant tool of the " camarilla," 
or secret cabinet. Moreover the Czar Nicholas had been impor- 
tuned to give aid in Transylvania, if requisite ; and in prepara- 
tion for this, he violated the neutrality of Turkey by invading 
Moldavia and Wallacbia in November and December, 1848. 
Soon after, when Bem gained successes in Transylvania, the • 
Kussians entered with 20,000 men ; all of whom were shortly 
driven out again. The Austrian cabinet pretended to the 
European powers that tbe Eussians bad not come at their invita- 
tion, but at the request of the Saxon towns of Transylvania, to 
save them from Bern's " atrocities," and not with any political 
object, but solely " in the cause of humanity." This pretence 
was admitted so courteously* by France and England, that 
Russia perfectly discerned she would meet no impediment from 
either power. 

Early in April it was notorious that the Eussian armies were 
on their march, at the avowed invitation of tbe Hapsburgs. 
The Hungarian nation, having already victoriously earned its 
independence, proclaimed that House to have forfeited tbe crown, 
and made Kossuth governor during the continuance of the 
struggle. Even with the aid of Serbs and Croats and the entire 
disposable force of Russia, Austria could not have been saved 
without the treachery of the Hungarian general Gorgey, who 
might have dictated peace in Vienna before the Russians could 
have time to enter. But perfidy has triumphed. The House of 

• The Russian annies Had occupied the Turkish provinces before the 
Saxon towns had ever heard the name of Bem, and a month before Kossuth 
sent him on his mission into Transylvania. 
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Austria has consummated the darling object of her ambition, — 
to annihilate the laws and liberty of Hungary. Nobody now 
knows what is law there. If a man is arrested in his bed and 
carried to prison by night, it is a political offence in his wife to 
tell next day that he has been so treated. Eights of property, 
rights of law, rights of religion, rights of speech, are all gone : 
the taxgatherer, the hangman, and the soldier domineer over the 
nation which in 1809 resisted the enticing of Napoleon I. to 
forsake their unworthy king. 



XIII.— CROATS AND SERBS. 

The reader may be at a loss to imagine, by what ingenuity 
the Austrian cabinet induced the Croats and Serbs to act so fierce 
and dreadful a part against Hungary. These races have been 
purposely kept in barbarism by Austria, in order to furnish her 
with an unlimited supply of soldiers, who are pressed into her 
armies by conscription ; and along what is called " the military 
frontier " were deprived of all the liberties of Hungary. This 
illegality was one of the standing grievances perpetually com- 
plained of by the Diet: yet the Austrian oflBcers and agents 
had so long laid the blame of every evil on the " tyranny of the 
proud Magyars," that the ignorant people believed it. The 
Serbs are of the Greek Church, and have been protected by the 
Hungarian Diet from the persecutions of Catholic Austria ; yet 
a Serbian patriarch, from hostility of religion and race, proved 
a supple tool to the Hapsburgs in stirring up the fierce and wild 
people to deeds of blood and plunder. 

But it was necessary also to act on their political ambition. 
Jellachich, as we have said, at the mission of the Austrian ca- 
binet preached " Liberty, Fraternity, Equality," in Croatia, 
promising to the silly Croats that they, instead of " the proud 
Magyars," should be the dominant race in Hungary, — and this, 
at a moment when the Diet had just extorted Ferdinand's assent 
to laws which put all races on a perfect* equality. Similar 

* The use of the Magyar hingnage in the fftmgaricm Diet waa no yiola- 
tion of equality; for some one language was necessary to be selected. In 
former days it was Latin, which, being a dead language, was much harder 
to acquire than the Magyar ; and was sustained by the Anstrians merely 
because it impeded eloquence and persuasion, and stopped all reform. The 
Croats did not object to the use of Magyar in the Central Diet ; but when 
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absurdities deceived the Serbs. Instead of being subjected to 
the Diet of Hungary, they were to be a nation of themselves, 
in direct communication with the great Emperor at Vienna, and 
were to be free from the dishonour of waiting on the good plea- 
sure of a Hungarian ministry. In the firm belief that Austria 
was eager to strengthen their nationality and their local privi- 
leges, and exalt them above the Magyars, these rude nations 
entered upon their fratricidal missions, — the Serbs ferociously, 
the Croats stupidly. Civil Croatia has many educated classes, 
and the Croatian provincial Assembly well understood the true 
state of things. Jellachich could do nothing with it, till he had 
reconstituted it by violence ; his partizans were the young re- 
publicans, or the uneducated boors. The Serbs are a more ener- 
getic race, but more entirely barbarous. 

No sooner was the war ended, than both nations discovered 
that they had been made cats-paws. The exaltation promised 
them by Austria proved to be community of depression : every 
particle of freedom which they previously enjoyed has been 
taken away, and at last they understand that the Magyars were 
their friends and protectors. This is a lesson which will not be 
lost upon them at the next commotion. 



XIY.—THE STADION CONSTITUTION. 

The Bohemians have been similarly deluded. By the machi- 
nations of the Austrian cabinet they also were seduced into the 
stupid idea, that the Hapsburgs were willing to establish a con- 
stitutional rule, in which the Sclavonic element would prevail. 
By playing on this Bohemian vanity, the cabinet controlled the 
votes of the Viennese Parliament, in August and September, 
1848, and prevented it from espousing the cause of Hungary 
against the treacherous Austrian ministers, or even receiving a 
communication from the Hungarian Diet which appealed to it as 
mediator. The Bohemians were amused by the promise of a 

Latin was laid aside, they wished to use the Croatian, and not the Magyar, 
in their own province ; and this, after long debates, was finally conced&i to 
them by the Diet. It had previously been refused to them by the Crown. 

Englishmen do not think they are oppressive to Wales, in claiming that 
English, and not Welsh, shall be talked in the London Parliament. That 
German and English journalists make it a great sin in the Magyars, to have 
" oppressed the Croatian language," testifies how little argument that side 
has. 
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new and co'mpreliensive constitution, which would fuse aU Hun- 
gary into the Austrian Empire, and give an enormous prepon- 
derance to the Sclavonic races ; among which the Bohemian, as 
the most highly educated, would forsooth be dominant. 

This constitution was given to the world, — on paper, in the 
opening of March, 1849, having been signed by the young Em- 
peror after the battle of Kapolna (Feb.), which was lost by 
Gbrgey's disobedience, and was accepted as the final blow to 
Magyar liberty. This paper-constitution is known by the name 
of Count Stadion, then Austrian Home Secretary. It provided a 
Pailiament at Vienna, in which Italians, Austrians, Bohemians, 
Galicians, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Wallacks, &c., &c., should sit 
together. The Sclavonians were told that they would have a 
•clear majority in it, and the Magyars were assured that it was a 
fer better constitution than the old one of which they were so 
absurdly enamoured. All municipalities were abolished, and 
bureaucracy made universal ; so that Huugary would be governed 
by German paid officials. 

This absurd and arbitrary scheme, commencing with the 
avowal "Hungary exists no longer," roused those Magyars who 
previously had been lukewarm, — the ultra-tories of Hungary : 
but it prolonged the delusion of the Bohemians, who indeed 
well deserved to be cheated. This constitution did its work, in 
keeping the Bohemians firm to Austria until the Austro-Bussian 
armies had annihilated the liberty of Hungary. Nothing more 
was said of the constitution for near two years ; and then, — 
the young Emperor proclaimed its abolition 1 

Thus Austria cheats her foolish tools equally with her legal 
and loyal subjects, and proclaims to all Europe that-a weapon 
of her rule is low trickery as well as fierce per&dy. The bom- 
bardment of Prague had been forgiven by the Bohemians, in 
their eagerness for Sclavonic supremacy. It remains to be seen 
what new bait for their credulity the craft of the Hapsburgs will 
invent. 



XV.— AUSTEIAN ITALY. 

In the year 1508, Maximilian I., in the infamous league 
of Cahbhay, agreed to divide the territories of Venice, his 
ally, with his enemy Louis XII. of Prance. The Pope and the 
King of Naples took their share in the spoil. By this measure 
the House of Austria got possession of Dalmatia. 
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The Milanese territory fell into the grasp of Charles of Ghent, 
— in the era at which Italy was placarded to all Europe as the 
prize of the strongest, — and it continued with the Spanish 
Hapsburgs until their race was superseded by the Bourbons on 
the throne of Spain. After the war of the Spanish succession, 
the great powers decided (a.d. 1713) that Austria must have 
the Milanese. She has kept it for her own convenienoe ever 
since. 

In the French republican war, the Austrian and the French 
armies trespassed at pleasure on the neutral territory of Venice, 
and plundered it alternately. In 1797 Bonaparte made with 
Austria the league of Campo Formio, by which Austria ceded 
to France both Belgium and the Milanese, and received in com- 
pensatioji — half the possessions of Venice, a power whose neu- • 
trality they had forcibly compromised. Environed by their joint 
forces, Venice could not resist. The Austrians, on entering, 
banished all persons known for patriotism and spirit, as if they 
had been rebels against a legitimate Government. In the close 
of 1805, they were forced to yield to Bonaparte both Venetia 
and Dalmatia : nevertheless, on the fall of Bonaparte, when the 
French troops had been expelled by the active exertions of the 
Italians, Austria marched-in her armies and occupied these 
territories as her inalienable right. 

Now for the first time, as far as we are aware, she assumed 
constitutional pretences towards Italy. It was indeed the re- 
newed age of fictitious constitutionalism. England was at the 
height of her reputation. Her inexhaustible resources, the un- 
changeableness of her policy, the safety and grandeur of her 
Crown, seemed all to be linked with her parliamentary constitu- 
tion. By promising a renewal of the ancient national rights, 
modified only by new necessities, the German princes had re- 
animated their people. Sicily still retained her old, but reformed, 
Parliament: similar institutions were promised to Naples and 
Piedmont, and Austria felt the need of hypocrisy in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. In effect, England did give to France 
under the restored Bourbons a parliamentary Government, and 
Alexander guaranteed a highly-liberal constitution to the king- 
dom of Poland ; which made it decorous for us to accept and 
sign the Treaty of Vienna. At that crisis, the voice of England, 
if it had been raised against the treachery of the kings, would 
have armed all Germany, Poland, and Italy. To win our con-" 
sent was essential to Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and it proved 
very easy. 

Austria at this time engaged to govern Lombardy and Venetia 
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as Italian nationalities constitutionally nnited to her crown, and 
drew up into schedule, as a sort of Charter, the constitution 
which was to be established. The army was to be strictly na- 
tional, all the officers as well as privates beiug Italians, except 
a few of the chief generals. The entire of the civil service also 
were to be Italians, except the viceroys and a few eminent offi- 
cials. The National Universities were to be imder Italian Pro- 
fessors. There were to be Bepresentative Assemblies with 
freedom of speech, and the right of receiving petitions against 
any malversations of the Executive. Freedom of the press was 
guaranteed under fixed legal regulations. In short, it was pro- 
claimed, that the National Independence, which had been qp' 
pressed by Napoleon, was now to be recovered. 

Besides aU. this, the Austrian dynasty won for itself at that 
crisis the active support of the nobility of Lombardy, by pro- 
mising to them definite privileges which might not be secured, 
if, by heading a purely republican movement, they were to expel 
the Austrians. The English plenipotentiary was easily amused 
by verbal promises, and possibly only wanted an excuse for 
gratifying the imperial friends who showered on him presents of 
diamonds. 

But no sooner was Austria in full possession, than the Italians 
discovered that every single promise was a trick and a falsehood. 
The executive Government indeed was for five or six years mild. 
The press and speech were practically free and many personal 
favours were shown to individual nobles ; but not one of the 
institutions guaranteed to them was established. Like the "Sta- 
dion Constitution," they were never intended to exist, except on 
paper. The nobility were the first to be discontented, — as uni- 
formly happens with those whom Austria makes her tools ; and 
in 1820, when constitutional revolt broke out in Naples and 
Sicily, the Italian patricians of the north began to plot similar 
movements. In 1821 was the arrest of Silvio Pellico, Confalo- 
nieri, and other noblemen ; and thenceforward the rule of Austria 
has been one of undisguised military violence. 

The Italian movements for freedom, during 1846 and 1847, 
under the auspices of Pope Pius IX., reached Lombardy as well 
as Naples, Sicily, Tuscany, and Sardinia. The people of Milan 
endeavoured to coerce the Government into liberal measures by 
the most inoft'ensive of all forms of battle, — by abstaining from 
tobacco, snuff, and the lottery, which brought revenue into the 
imperial coffers. Marshal Radetsky, the Austrian commander, 
• avowed the doctrine that ** three days of bloodshed yield thirty 
years of peace," and in order to infuriate the soldiery, a hand- 
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bill full of insults and threats against them was concocted and 
printed by the police, which purported to be from the Milanese. 
On the 3rd of January, cigars and brandy were abundantly given 
to the soldiers, who at last in the evening, when sufficiently 
drunk, were sent out into the streets with drawn swords, and at- 
tacked whomever they met. Sixty-one persons were carried oflF, 
severely or mortaUy wounded, to the hospitals ; the police having 
previously given orders to prepare carriages and beds. Some of 
the sufferers, who recovered, were doomed to inprisonment as 
malefactors, — probably because they would otherwise have been 
thenceforward dangerous enemies. The Marquess D'Azeglio, 
since prime minister of Sardinia, adds : " I at first believed it to 
be a calumny, — until I was forced to admit the fact, — that the 
w&wnds of the pruoners remained undressed; in consequence of 
which, two of them died of gangrene, and the rest underwent 
extreme danger." 

Five days afterwards, another military outrage was committed 
in Pavia, and others in other garrisons; this being, it seems, the 
Austrian mode of quelling the spirit of insurrection. But natu- 
rally, when the French revolution came in February, the result 
was, an uprising in Lombardy. Vienna was simultaneously re- 
volutionized. Radetsky, who had been beaten out of Milan, 
received orders from Vienna to make peace. He disobeyed 
orders, rightly judging that the royal House would thank him for 
opposing a ministry which they had unwillingly accepted. Yet 
even so late as July, the Hapsburgs kept up thebr renewed pre- 
texts of constitutionalism and nationality. On the 22nd of that 
month, the Archduke John opened the assembly at Vienna in the 
name of the Emperor, with a speech breathing amity and good- 
will towards all parts of the Empire, and said of Italy in per- 
ticular :* ** The war in Italy is not directed against the liberties 
of the people of that country. Its real object is, to maintain the 
honour of the Austrian arms in presence of the Italian Powers, 
at the same time recognizing their nationality.^* The result 
shows, that this, as on every other occasion, was a mere cheat 
and a blind, intended at the moment to win over a party among 
the Italians, as also among Hungarians and Bohemians, — to 

* The Hungarian Diet, and Eossuth personally, bare been reproached by 
oppotite parties on opposite grounds, in the matter of the Hungarian levies 
against Italy. Lord Fonsonby, and our official underlings and journals, 
attack the Hungarians for riot giving troops against Italy ; Liberals (includ- 
ing even Mr. Walter Kelly) have attacked them for giving troops. These 
opposite accusations may surely neutralize one another. The real facts are 
too complicated to be accurately stated in the compass of a note. 
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satisfy the constitutional aspirations still dominant in Vienna, 
and to separate England from sympathy with the Sardinian arms. 
Possibly the Archduke John was personally sincere; but in such 
a dynasty, the good intentions of oue prince are powerless.-i— To 
tell the horrors that Austria has since perpetrated, is here im- 
possible and needless. But her first act on entering Milan is a 
comment on her respect for Italian nationality. An edict was 
issued that all the men found in Milan between 18 and 40 yeare^ 
after 8 o'clock in the evening, should be immediately enrolled 
in the Croat regiments, and sent across the mountains. Less 
than 12 hours was allowed for those who preferred exile and 
destitution. After this we cannot wonder that the Italian exiles 
are counted by tens of thousands. 

All diplomacy is false and unjust, which pretends that the 
Austrian dynasty is a legitimate Government in Lombardy. A 
power, which dates its possession of a country from a eentuiy 
back without any growth of loyal sentiment ; — which in the last 
38 years has made itself more and more hated by every class ; a 
power which has falsilied every solemn and public declaration, 
and stands only by overwhelming armies of foreign soldiery, — 
which affects moral sanctions no longer and believes in no alle- 
giance, — is simply at tear with the nation, and is in military 
occupation of its territory. Foreign statesmanship, which dis-. 
guises this fact and bestows names of moral dignity on military 
oppression, tends to accumulate hatred against all royal persons 
as mutual supporters of one another without any regard to moral 
right or wrong. 

When a nation is crushed by foreign armies, as northern Italy 
now by Austria, any third power strong enough to interfere in 
favour of the oppressed needs no other moral justification than 
to point to the bare state of the facts. But if its own diplomacy 
has disguised those facts, it becomes exceedingly hard for it so 
to act as justice, humanity, and farsighted wisdom require. The 
strength of despots is in diplomacy, through which they paralyze 
the support of right by its only possible guardians. Since the days 
of Demosthenes and of Philip of Macedon, it has been notorious 
to all educated men, that the despot, who communicates his 
counsels to none, who is master of the whole resources of his 
nation, who pursues his plans undeviatingly but secretly, — has 
infinite advantages over free States both in negotiation and in 
the first outbreak of war. The only means of resisting him, is 
by rallying popular enthusiasm. But this is made difficult or 
impossible by free States, when they are so senseless as to allow 
any communications with him to be secret. 

D 2 
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XVI.— SICILY. 

A FEW words on Sicily are bere appropriate, though that 
country has long ceased to be aa Austrian possession. Its 
calamities nevertheless recommenced from a marriage of its Idng 
into the House of Austria. 

After the war of the Spanish succession, the moral dignity of 
the Sicilians was severely wounded by the mode in which they 
were handed from Spain to Savoy and from Savoy to Austria at 
the pleasure of the great powers : and in 1734, when the Bour- 
bon Philip V. of Spain reconquered Naples, the Sicilians aided 
him to expel the Austrians from Sicily also. His son, Don 
Carlos, was received gladly as king of Naples and of Sicily, — 
two crowns, with two nationalities, — and with him begins the 
constitutional reign of the Bourbons over "the two Sicilies," as 
the kingdoms were called. Sicily had retained all her ancient 
institutions, which date as far back as those of England ; and 
from 1734 till nearly the end of the century she advanced in 
slow but steady improvement and general prosperity. The fatal 
change came, when her king Ferdinand married Caroline of 
Austria, and by the influence of the Emperor Francis com- 
menced attacks on the Constitution. It was saved, first, by the 
vigour of the Sicilians, and secondly, by the arms of England, 
who, after the marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa of 
Austria, discerned that the King of Sicily was become a mere 
tool of France. We therefore aided the nation against the King 
of Sicily ; and after many months* negotiation, the King in 1812 
took solemn oath to certain reforms and a new charter adapted 
to strengthen the public liberties. When we withdrew from the 
island on the fall .of Napoleon, our ambassador issued a pro- 
clamation that England was the ally and friend of the Sicilian 
nation, and the protectress and supporter of the recent reform. 
Nevertheless, immediately after the Congress of Vienna, in con- 
sequence of a secret treaty between Austria and Naples, the 
King overthrew the constitution and reigned despotically. Eng- 
land did not even protest! In 1820 Sicily rose against her 
usurping King ; so did Naples ; and constitutional royalty was 
re-established. But Austria, in fulfilment of the secret treaty, 
marched her armies in, and overthrew the liberty of both the 
Sicilies. Again England neither interfered, nor protested, nor 
lessened her demonstrations of friendship to either power. 
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XVII.— WHAT IS ALL THIS TO ENGLAND? 

In answer to the question, Wliat is all this to us ? we may 
consider what England has done in the matter, — what she might 
have done, — how she is already affected, — ^and what threatens 
her in i\ifi future. But lest these topics make a volume in them- 
selves, we must be extremely concise. 

1. We HAVE done much to establish the power of Austria, 
without once taking or asking any guarantee that the power 
should be well used ; we therefore are not unentangled in her 
guilt. We played a principal part in winning for Austria, the 
battle of Blenheim, — ^which enabled her to recover her position 

' in Hungary, — and soon after, in winning the battle of Ka- 
milies ; without which she could not have conquered the Mila- 
nese. We were mediators between her and Hungary in the 
treaty of Satmar, a.d. 1712, which reconciled Hungary to her 
crown, and guaranteed the Hungarian constitution. We were 
ardent allies to Maria Theresa, when the formidable conspiracy 
was made to despoil her of her crowns. In those wars our 
Government contracted a great debt, for the sake of Austria, on 
which our nation has ever since been paying yearly interest. In 
the great war against France, we lent to Austria seventeen millions 
sterling, not a shilling of which has been repaid. If we dealt 
with her as unceremoniously as with Lahore or Birmah, we 
might take possession of Lombardy and Venice in order to repay 
ourselves. We became parties to the treaty of Vienna, seduced 
(willingly or unwillingly) by fair words which promised con- 
stitutions. We thus gave our influence (at that moment im- 
mense) to establish Austria in Venice and in another slice of 
Poland, — ^territories lawlessly seized during the French war, 
without any shadow of historical right. It avails not to say 
that we were not able to expel any of the invaders from Italy or 
Poland at that moment : there was nothing to force our pleni- 
potentiary to sign the treaty. By signing it we gave our assent 
to a worse despotism than Napoleon's, and, through the devo- 
tion of our statesmen to routine, we have disabled ourselves to 
this day for supporting European liberty and law. 

2. " What might England have done?" Many people seem 
to fancy that we were powerless ! — ^Not to run too far back, let 
us confine the question to the last five years. It is then safe to 
reply: 

a. Our ministry might have published in the spring of 1848 
the despatches of Mr. Blackwell, our envoy at Presburg ; which 
in fact did not come to light till months after the fall of 
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Hungary, when elicited from the ministry by a motion in Par- 
liament. — If they had been given to the public as soon as re- 
ceived, the English nation would have understood the cause of 
Hungary and the treacheries of Austria a full year earlier. If 
our foreign minister had, in his place in Parliament, expounded 
to us the happy event, that in the East of Europe a new Eng- 
land had arisen, — a free but royalist nation, wannly loving the 
example and the very name of England, — a nation which (in the 
words of the Archduke Charles) " sought for reform only by 
legal and constitutional means," — so that while we looked with 
terrible interest on France, we were able to regard Hungary with 
cordial and joyful sympathy ; — our aristocracy would have been 
put into a totally different temper of mind, our journalists would 
never have misled the public, Hungary would have rallied to 
England, and Austrian ministers might have been arrested in 
their headlong career before the fatal months of September and 
October. 

b. When the news arrived in October, 1848, that a royal re- 
script had arbitrarily annihilated the whole constitution of Hun- 
gary, which had been settled by our mediation at the peace of 
Satmar, and that a schism had reopened between Hungary and the 
Austrian crown ; we might have sent a special envoy to the Hun* 
garian Diet, with the avowed object of endeavouring to readjust 
the broken treaty. The moral weight of this would possibly 
have constrained the wicked members of the Austrian cabinet 
to resign ; for it would have been at once felt impossible to 
disguise their guilt from all Europe. The most respectable 
man among them. Count Stadion, left the ministry rather than 
consent to call in the Kussians ; and went mad irrecoverably, 
when he saw Austria thus cast beneath the feet of the Czar. 
Who shall say that our moral support of Hungary might not 
have made Stadion prime minister instead of Schwarzenberg ? 

c. When it farther was announced that Ferdinand had abdicated 
in favour of his nephew, but that the Hungarians suspected 
fraud, and in any case held his deed to be invalid in law, (since 
he had no power to alter the succession to the crown, or give 
away the rights of his own possible children,)-^ we might have 
directed our ambassador to suspend his relations with the cabi- 
net of Vienna, not as renouncing amity with Austria, but as 
denoting our uncertainty what, or where^ Austria was. ^Fer- 
dinand's act was valid in Austria and invalid in Hungary, thia 
was a voluntary dissolution of the union of the crowns. And if 
we found an opinion to prevail, that Ferdinand was removed 
because he would not violate his Coronation Oath, we might 
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have protested in the face of all Europe against an affair so 
damaging to the moral influences of all royalty. At any rate 
we knew certainly that young Francis Joseph, if admissible to 
the royal dignity, could not legally exercise it in Hungary until 
legitimately crowned. And since Hungary was the oidy* great 
constitutional royalty remaining, we had eyery reason of interest, 
sympathy, and honour to induce us to acknowledge provigumally 
her separate independence as a nation legitimately struggling 
for hereditary rights. — Had we done this, we might still have 
continued our attempts to effect a reconciliation, and have con- 
ceded to the Hungarians the same public traffic with us as was 
lawful to the Austrians. Our example would have been eagerly 
followed by the United States, and very probably by General 
Cavaignac ; or even by his successor, — who in the early period 
of his career would not have wished to seem less attached to 
public liberties than aristocratic England. In all probability 
this would have forced the Austrians to peace ; but if not, it 
would have insured victory to the Hungarians. 

Instead of this, our minister did nothing until August, 1849, 
and then wrote a meek letter, offering to Austria to mediate, 
when the Eussian forces were already on the Theiss ! He simply 
received an exceedingly insulting reply. 

d. We MIGHT have protested against Bussia invading the Da- 
nubian provinces of Turkey in November and December, 1848, to 
the sore displeasure of the Sultan. If, besides this, we had sent 
an ambassador to acknowledge the Hungarian Diet, it is highly 
doubtful whether the Russians would have ventured even on 
their first entrance of Transylvania, or whether the Sultan would 
have let them cross his frontier. 

e. After Hungary had triumphantly beaten Austrians and Bus- 
sians out, s^nd had proclaimed the perfidious dynasty to have 
forfeited the crown for ever, we might have recognized Hun- 
gary as alike de facto and dejure independent ; and have warned 
the Czar that we should regard a new invasion of Hungary as 
a breach of the law of nations, to which we could not be in- 
different. The United States would have joined us in this, and 
Bussia would not have interfered the second time. 

/. When Kossuth in April, 1 849, wrote to ask the English Go- 
vernment to give a dynasty to Hungary ^ we might have accepted 
his ambassador, and at least have entered into negotiations. 

* Next in importance, and nearer to us in claims, was Sicily. Each is 
now destroyed, with its ancient nobility, and its ancient constitution. No 
old constitution survives in Europe, similar to that of England! WiU eithsr 
Whigs or Tories tell us, thai such a result strengthens the throne qf Victoria, 
or the Peerage of England t 
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Instead of this, our ministry refused to listen, and replied — (the 
words are written in the blue book) — that England knows no- 
thing of Hungaiy except as "part of the Austrian Empire"! 
Of course this meant, as "attached to the Austrian Crown;" 
for the name Empire is very recent, and never has included Hun- 
gary. If our well-read and highly-experienced ministers can 
possibly have been ignorant either of the peace of Satmar or 
of the pacification by Leopold II., yet they were assuredly 
aware that the Treaty of Vienna did not bargain away Hungary 
to the crown of Austria and pledge the British Government to 
such a union. It barely recognized an existing fact of noto- 
rious Hungarian law, — namely, that the emperor of Austria was 
also legitimate king of Hungary : which left it open to us to 
inquire, whether the same state of facts still continues. But we 
resolved not to entertain the question, and, apparently, still 
so resolve. 

g. So much we all know might have been done, \f there had 
been a will. Ministers of State are farther aware, whether or not 
the dread of our supporting Sardinia and Venice with active force, 
and occupying the port of Fiume for the Hungarian Diet, might 
not have been plied so judiciously on the Austrian cabinet early 
in 1849 as to constrain them to make peace and send the Eus- 
sian armies home. On such topics private men are not al- 
lowed to speak too confidently, yet we cannot help having our 
strong opinions. At any rate, nevef will unbiassed history be- 
lieve, that in 1848, when the Austrian dynasty was on the brink 
of destruction, it was not in the power of Great Britain to con- 
trol the male and female conspirators who wielded the name of 
the Austrian Empire to the ruin of its independence. Never 
shall we be believed to have wished so well to liberty, as to the 
name and shadow of Hapsburg. Never will it be possible to 
acquit our tremblingly-conservative Government of having so 
dreaded the fall of an old injustice, and the possible rise of a 
just novelty, as to prefer to see despotism triumph by the final 
wreck of royal honour and loyal love, with the undisputed as- 
cendency of the Czar of Siberia on the banks of the Ehine and 
the frontier of Piedmont. 

3. Now from all these dreadful events what results are come 
upon England P 

First, a degradation of the idea of Koyalty. — The ancient* 
conception of a king was noble and glorious, as the freely-ac- 

* The mutuality of the bond between King and People was, in old days^ 
expressed by the word Liege, He was their " liege-lord/' they were his 
** liege-men." Liege is said to be related to League, as Bound is to Bond. 
But the moder;i word, ** Subjects," assimilates liege-men to conquered slaves. 
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cepted guardian of Law, the sacred embodiment of Bight, the 
symbol and means of the Nation's Unity, its representative to 
the foreigner, and its central object of honour. Towards a king 
who is conceived to fulfil this idea, all Patriotism rallies, and 
Loyalty (or love of Law) becomes identified with devotion to the 
royal person and dynasty. But now, our official rulers recognize 
as kings and emperors, co-ordinate to our own sovereign, those 
who notoriously have no moral sanction whatever, — violent in- 
vaders, hated oppressors, perfidious usurpers. It cannot be too 
much pondered by English royalists, that he who exalts robbers 
into princes degrades princes into robbers. If our aristocracy, 
during coming events, play into the hands of despotism, they 
may open a gulf between the lovers of freedom in England and 
the devotees of false royalty, which will swallow up the throne 
of Queen Victoria's children. 

Next, we have seen foreign conspiracy to overthrow lawful 
constitutions, adopted into European policy as a fixed principle. 
The precedent of a king, by his own forces, destroying the law 
which he is appointed to uphold, is sufficiently dreadful and 
alarming to all free nations. But since our confirmation of the 
later partitions of Poland in the Congress of Vienna, the im- 
holy Alliance has systematized its work. By combining to 
quench liberty, they have overthrown law and right in Sicily, in 
Naples, in Spain, in Cracow, in Eome, in Hungary, in Hesse 
Cassel, — we might add, in all Germany. — Who can deny, that 
the liberties of every constitutional State are hereby seriously 
brought into peril? Especially since, by the overthrow of 
Hungary, all Austria is now converted into a satrapy of Eussia. 

4. Does any one ask, what threatens us in the future ? 
Nothing is clearer. We have to dread, first, Russian and Aus- 
trian influence on the Stock Exchange, to make all our moneyed 
men prefer any or every subversion of right, though pregnant 
with final ruin to England, rather than a resistance which would 
lower the value of their stock by 2 per cent. We have next to 
fear the rage of the millions against moneyed men, and an enor- 
mous growth of doctrinaire Republicanism and Communism in 
various forms. We have to expect philosophical journalists ex- 
patiating on the advantages of dismembering the Ottoman do- 
minions, and materialist friends of peace swelling the despotic 
influence. If despotism prevails in Europe, we shall have to 
fight a singlehanded war against its combined force, or resign 
our liberties and our Protestantism : but if despotism is over- 
thrown in Europe, and we have not displayed genuine sympathy 
with freedom, we have to tremble lest it cause civil war in Ire- 
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land and in tlie Colonies, and rouse a strong republican feeling 
in England itself. Such are the dangers encompassing England 
from her unfaithfulness to law and liberty, especially in 1848 
and 1849. 

In those years it was not too late to save European freedom 
by mere diplomacy *. now, to act by mere diplomacy is little else 
than treachery. If we desire to set up Constitutional Eoyalties, 
we must subdue the obstacles by arms, not by words. If by 
military and naval force we were to free Italy and Hungary, and 
make to those nations a present of liberty, they would, no doubt, 
accept it gladly in our English, form. But unless we mean to 
go to this effort, we have no moral claim to dictate to the 
nations of the Continent what form their freedom,' when they can 
gain it, shall assume. Unless it is to be won by our arms, it 
will now be necessarily republican ; hence, to feel hostility to 
republicanism is now to feel hostility to freedom and in fact, to 
side with the despots, whom all the while we disgust by our 
freedom of speech. If, after sitting still while the great his- 
torical Constitutions of Europe were lawlessly and perfidiously 
destroyed, we begin to fight a new diplomatic war for Constitu- 
tional Boyalty, we shall, as hitherto, earn the hatred of Princes 
and of Nations alike, and encounter severe dangers, whichever 
of the two combatants is ultimately victorious. 



THE END. 



printed by Woodfall and Kinder, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 
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positiToness of his doctrine. A proto- 
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that of the American, Theodore Parker 
—the * Discourse of Beligion.* There is 
a great coincidence in the train of ideas. 
Parker* is more copious and eloquent, 
but Foxton is far more explicit, definite, 
and comprehentdble in his meaning." 
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fact of our reli^ous condition, with a 
force of conviction which itself gives 
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the conflicts of a deeply religious mind, 
courageously seeking the truth, and con- 
quering for itself, bit by bit, the right to 
pronounce dogmatically on that which it 
had heretofore accepted traditionally, we 
see reflected, as in a mirror, the history 
of the last few centuries. Modem spirit- 
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Mr. Newman : his learning, his piety, his 
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mastery of his subject, render his alliance 
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need not comment. The fbroe with which 
he puts hia argumenta, whether for good 
or for evil, is obvious on every page.'*— 
Literary Gazette. 

** We have seldom met with so much 
pregnant and suggestiTe matter in a small 
omnpasst as in this remarkable vohune. 
It is distinguished by a force of thought 
and freshness of feeling, rare in the treat- 
ment of religious subjects."— /ngtitrer. 



*' The spirit throughout has our 
est vympatby. It contains more of the 
genuine life of Christianity than half the 
books that are coldly elaborated in its de- 
£nioe. The charm of the volume is the 
tone of feithfulnese and sbaoerity which it 
breathes— the evidences which it affords 
in every page, of being drawn direct fr<»n 
the fountains of conviction.'*— Profpectftve 
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VIL Of Conscious Religion as a Source 

of Joy. 
ym. Of the Culture of the Religious 
Powers. 
IX. Of Conventional and Natural Sacra- 
ments. 
X. Of Communion with God. 



*'We feel that in borrowing largely 
from his (Parker's) pages to enrich our 
columns we are earning the reader's gra- 
titude." — Leader. 

"These sermons are characterised by 
a lofty eloquence, a vigorous grasp of 
thought, an eclecticism which gives be- 
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and are marked by an earnestness of seal 



and piety which gives to literature of this 
class an attraction so necessary to enlist 
readers." — Weekly Dispatch. 

" These sermons abound with flashing 
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up old truths with new grandeur and 
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to his fellow and to his God with an im- 
portance and responsibility peculiarly 
solemn and impressive."- Wesley Banner. 



\L Athelfm the Popular Theology and pure 

i ^ Theism, by THEODORE PARKER. Large Port 8vo, doth. 

wS [Nearly ready. 
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MB. chapman's publications. 




I 



A Dlsooiirse of Matters pertaining to Rell- v 

gion. By THEODORE PAKKEB. New Edition, Post 8vo, * 
cloth, it. 



** Parker writes like a Hebrew prophet, 
enriched by the ripest culture of the 
modem world."— W5»<fm»Mfcr Review. 

** There is a masterj shown over every 
•toment of the great subject.*'— Proipec- 
iive Review. 



** . . . Abounds in passages of fervid 
eloquence— eloquence as remarkable for 
the truth of feeling which directs it as for 
the genius by which it is ini^»ired.'* — 
Chri*tian R^fivrmer. 



The Idfe of Jesns^ Critically Examined. 

By Dr. DAVID FRIEDRICH STBAUSS. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£1 16a. P. 2«. U. 



** The extraordinary merit of tiiis book. 
. . . Strauss's dialectic dexterity, his 
forensic coolness, the even polish of his 
style, present him to us as the accom- 
plished pleader, too completely master of 
his work to feel the temptation to unfair 
advantage or unseemly temper. . . We 
can testify that the translator has achieved 
a very tough work with remarkable spirit 
and fidelity. The author, though indeed 
a good writer, could hardly have spoken 
better had his country and language been 
English. The work has evidently &llen 
into the hands of one who has not only 
effective command of both languages, but 
a fomiliarity with the subject-matter of 
theological criticism, and an initiation: 
into its technical phraseology." — West- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 
1847. 

*' Whoever reads these volumes without 
any reference to the German, must be 
pleased with the easy, perspicuous, idiom- 
atic, and harmonious force of the English 
style. But he will be still more satisfied 
when, on turning to the original, he finds 
that the rendering is word for word, 
thought for thought, and sentence for 
sentence. In preparing so beautiftil a 
rendering as the present, the difficulties 
can have been neither few nor small in 
the way of preserving, in various parts of 
the work, the exactness of the translation, 
combined with that uniform harmony and 
clearness of style, which impart to the 



volumes before us the air and spirit of aa 
original. A modest and kindly care for 
his reader's convenience has induced the 
translator often to supply the rendering 
into English of a Greek quotation, where 
there was no oorrespondii^ rendering into 
German in the original. Indeed, Strauss 
may well say, as he does in the notice 
which he writes for this English edition, 
that as far as he has examined it, the 
translation is 'et accurata et perspicua.'" 
— Prospective Review. 

" In regard to learning, acuteness, and 
sagacious ooi^lectures, the work resembles 
Niebuhr's ' History of Rome.' The general 
manner of treating the subject and ar- 
ranging the chapters, sections, and parts 
of the argument, indicates consunmate 
dialectical skill ; whUe the style is clear, 
the expression direct, and the author's 
openness in referring to his sources of in- 
formation, and stating his conclusions in 
all their simplicity, is candid and exem- 
plary. . . It not only surpasses aXk its 
predecessors of its kind in learning, acute- 
ness, and thorough investigation, but it is 
marked by a serious and earnest spirit.'* 
— Christian Examiner. 

** I found in M. Strauss a young man 
full of candour, gpentleness, and modesty 
•—one possessed of a soul that was almost 
mysterious, and, as it were, saddened by 
the reputation he had gained. He scarcely 
seems to be the author of the work under 
QOiaaidera.tion.**'-Quinet,Revuedeai£ondei. 



Retrospect of the Religions Idfe of England; 

or the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J^TAYLER, 
B. A. [Preparing for PMUcUUm. 
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PAMPHLETS. 



Chrlatlan Aspects of raith and Duty. 

courses by J. J. TAYLEB, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7<. P. 1«. 



Dis- 




** Abounds with lessons of the highest i all pr 
practical wisdom, conveyed in language of whole 
oonsonunate beaat^." — Inquirer. 

** These sermons are admirable. They 
partake more directly of the character of 
religions instruction, and possess vastly 
more literary merit than is usual in such 
compositions. The thought is arranged 
with great clearness, and the style, for its 
ladd and felicitous phraseology, is beyond 



•raise. The greatest charm of the 

Tolume, however, is its fine spirit. 

All the writer's human sympathies are 

generous and elevated, and his religions 

feelings and aspirations pure and fervent. 

We are sure that many will 

thank us for commending to them a 
volume from which such catholic views 
and elevated sentiments may be derived." 
— NonamJiMrmist. 



St. Faults Epistles to tlie Oorinthians : An 

Attempt to convey their Spirit and ^gnificance. By the Rev. 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, ds.; 
reduced to 7«. P. 1<. 
** A volume of singularly firee, suggestive, and beantlAil commentary.**— /M^trer. 



Catholloity^ Sidrltiial and Intelleotaal: An 

Attempt at Vindicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A 
Series of Discourses. By T. WILSON, M.A., late Minister of St. 
Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, Author of '^ Travels in Egypt and Syria," 
&c. 8vo, cloth, 68, P. 6d. May be had separately. Is, each, 
paper cover. 



The Holy Bible. First Division: The Pentateuch; 
or. Five Books of Moses, according to the Authorized Version; with 
Notes, Critical, Practical, and Devotional. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS WILSON, M.A., Author of "Spiritual Catholicity," 
" Travels m Syria, Palestine, &c." Part I. 
** Come now, and let us reason together, salth the Lord.**~/«a. i. 18. 



|amp|Iets. 



Absolution and the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 6d. 

*' We advice all readeiv of theological matters to get this extremely able pamphlet ; 
remarkable for its learning, its logic, its boldness, and its temper,**— Leader, 
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Andresen (-4..), Luther Revived. 8vo, Is. 
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MB. chapman's publications. 




^ ^ Catechiam of the Old Testamient. 18mo, stifl^ 8cL 

Crcmfurd (A . Q, Q,), Thirty-nvM Reasons why the Clergy 

ought not to subscribe to the Thirty-mne Articles, 12mo, Is. 

Dawson, Hyrmis cmd Songs. 32ino, 9d. 

.. Qd. 

lerson (H.), Rome cmd Europecm Liberty; a Lecture 

ddwered at FvM^mry Chapd, South PUux, on Sunday, Jamtary 
16, 1853. Post 8vo, 6d. 

Maccall (TT.), 8acra/me7dal Services. 12ino, 6d. 

Doctrine of Individuality. 12mo, &d. 

Individuality of the Ivdi/oidual. 



12mo, Qd. 



Lessons of the Pestilence. 12ino, Qd. 
Unchristicm Character of Commercial 



Restrictions. 12mo, Zd. 

Mackay (JR. IT.), Intellectual Religion. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Madge (Thomas), The Dedication of the Christian 

Temple to the Worship cmd Service of Qod. Svo, 6d. 

MartimaAi (J.), The Bible and the Child. 12mo, 6d. 

Pause cmd Retrospect. 8vo, Is. 

IreUmd cmd her Famine. 12mo, 6d. 

The Ood of Revelation his own Inter- 




preter. 12mo, paper, 6d, • 

Peace in Division. 12mo, !« 

'Five Pomts of Christian Faith. Q 

- Watch Night La/mps. 8vo, Is. 

^^ ' -^6^^^i 



12mo, 2d. 
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PAMPHLETS. 



) 




0' Kelly (E. de P.), Gonadimaneds ; or, the Age of 

Season, 8vo^ Is. 6d, 

StroAisa (p. F,)y 8ql4loqme8 on the Ohristicm ReUgion- 

8yo, 28. 

Taylor (J. /.), Val^ue of Irhdividual Effort. 12mo, 6d 
ReUgion; its Root i/n Hwmom Natv/re, 



12mo, 6(2. 



Mutual Adaptation of Hv/ma/n Nature 



cmd Scriptwre. 12mo, Id. 

The Bihle our SPumbling-block. 8vo, Is. 

The Christiam, SahbatL By a Mmister of Christ. 

12mo, 6(2. 

The Hebrew Cosmogony amd Modem Interpretaiiona. 

SvOy sewed^ Is, P. id. 

Three Discourses at the Dedication of Hope-street 

Ch/tpel, Zn/verpool, October^ 1849^ by tbe Eevda. Thomas Madge, 
Jamee Martbeaii, and Oharles Wicksteed. Byo, Is. ^ 

The Truth-Seeker in Literature a/nd Philosophy. In 

Nine Parts. Svo. Edited by Dr. Lees. 

Thorn (J. H.)f Spiritual Blmdmess and Social Disrup- 

- Hon. 12mo^ 6d. 

Prevenlive Justice and PaH/iative 




Chaerity." 12mo, 6(2. 

Claims of Ireland. 12ino, 6d 



Widcsteed {Gha/rles)y The General Assembly cund 

Chwxih of (he Firstborn. Sro, 6d. 
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BIB. chafuan's publications. 




Kastor and Blaai. A Dialogue, in which are discossed 

some of the important Questions affecting the Social Goiidition c^ 
the Industrious Classes ; comprising those of Population, Supply and 
Demand, Competition, the Poor Law, Education, the FranohiBe, the 
Ballot. By HENRY BOOTH, Esq. Fcp. 8vo, cloth. 



The Rise and Progress of National Eduoa- 

tion in England; its Obstacles, Wants, and Prospects. A Letter to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. By BICHABD CHURCH. 8yo, paper 
cover, 28. 6d, P. 6d, 

of yivadtj, earnestness, penpicnity, and 
force of reasoning that renders his pamph- 
let not only most instructive, but hi^^ily 
interesting as a psychological history, it 
embraces all the debatable questions of 
national education (omitting only the sub- 
jects that should be taught), and it deals 
with them with a master'a hand." — We^- 
muuter Beinev. 



** Were we to follow the imputoe with 
which it has inspired us, we should trans- 
fer it entire to our pages. But this cannot 
be : suffice it, then, to say that the object 
which Mr. Church proposes to himself is, 
' to touch upon the rise, progress, obstacles, 
wants, and prospects of working-class 
education.' The author pursues the dis- 
cussion of these questions with a degree 



The Positive Shllosopby of Angoste Comte. 

Translated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. 2 vols. 
Idurge Post Svo, doth. [In the Press, 



The Prlnolples of ITatore^ her Divine 

Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind. By and through ANDREW 
JACKSON DAVIS. 2 vols. Svo, doth. Original price, ISs.; 
reduced to 15«. P. 28. 




On the ITatore of the Soholar^ and Its Mani- 
festations. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTK. Translated from 
the German, by William Smith. Second Edition. Post Svo, doth. 
Original price, 38, 6d, ; reduced to Ss. P. 6d. 

** This work must ineTltably arrest the 
attention of tiie scientific physician, by 
the grand spirituality of its doctrines, and 
the pure morality it teaches. . . Shall we 
be presumptuous if we recommend these 
Tiews to our professional brethren P or if 
we say to the- enlightened, the thoughtftd, 
the serious, This— if you be true scholars 
— is your Vocation? We know not a 
higher morality than this, or more noble 
principles than these: they arefUl of 
truth.**— ^r£rt*A and Foreign Medico-Cki'' 
rurgical Bevieio. 



"With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an author 
who occupies the most exalted position as 
a profound and original thinker; as an 
irresistible orator in the cause of what he 
believed to be truth; as a thoroughly 
honest and heroic roan. . . The appear- 
ance of any of his works in our language 
is, we believe, a perfect novelty. . . These 
orations are admirably fitted for their 
purpose ; so grand is tne position taken 
by the lecturer, and so irresistible their 
eloquence." — Examiner. 
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BEemolr of Johann CtottUeb Flohte, B^ 

WILLIAM SMITH. Setwtid Edition, enlarged. Post Sto^ cloth. 
QngiDal price, is. 6d. ; reduced to 4*. P. Gd. 




'* A Lift of Pichte, fnD of noble- 

iut» uidt InstructiDiit of gratis purpote, 
tooder feclinjr^ Kod hrwra elibii !..,... 
the compd&ltonof wbioh ts «!iecut^ vlth 
great Judg;ment and fldoUtj."'— Prpipep- 

'* We state Flcht**8 ehamctflr *» It In 
known and admitted by men of all paHlea 
omoji^ the G«pmwiit when we lay that io 
r(>bu9t an inteUect^ a aoaL so calm^ bo J 
loflf, masvive^ and imimiveablet baa not I 



mLngled in pblltHOpbical dkcitp«lgn ^noa 
the time «f Luther ...... Picht«'i 

apinlooB maj be true or fkise ; bdt hLi. 
cbai^nctflr aa a. thlnlccr can be aligtatl? 
vaJu^ onlj by fruch as Icn^w h III ; and 
Oi a man, approved by action and mt- 
fering, iti bis Ufvi and in his death, h« 
tatdcri with a clajss of me'n who were 
common, only in better %gm than *ura." — 
State nfUerman LiUratmret if& Tkomat 



The Vocation of the Scholar, B/ johak^ 

GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated from th^ Oermao, by William 
Smith. Poet 8to, doth, 2s. \ paper cover, 1*. M. P. ticlf. 



** * The Vocation of a Scholar ' . , . 
Is dlFftm^i^hed by the same blgb rooral 
tone, and mail J y.vl^^vntusfljrprcafllon which 
diaractertte aUFHehte'a works in the Ger- 
man, and id noLlilnj; loiat in Mr. Smith's 
clear, imembarrasscdj and tbofuughlf 
English tranKlatiou."— jDfWg^^ Jcrroi^t 
Netptpaper. 

"Wg arc ^Ud to e&e this QTOoll«nt 
trauaLatltm of one of the heat of Fichfce's 



works presented to the public in a very 
neat form, . . No ultsM neiidn an ^^nieit 
and atncere spirit more than the literary 
tiloM : and thereJbrQ the * Vocation of the 
acholar,' the ' Guide of the Human Raca,' 
written in FiohtaV moA ear^ost| matt 
commanding temp<ii:< will be welcomed 
Iti in English dreas by public wrttora, 
and bfl heneQcial to tbc cauAe of truth,*' 
—EcomnHtii. 



The Way towards the Blessed Iiife; or, tlie 

Doctrine of HeUgion. By JOIL^NN G. FICHTE. Translittecl by 
William Shith. Post 8vOj uloth. Original price, 6is. ; reduced 
to Bs. P. ed. 



The Vocatioix of Man. Bj johann Gottlieb 

FICHTE. Tmn slated from the German, by WnxiAsr Smith. Poet 
Svoj doth. Original prioe^ 4«, 6d. ; reduced to is. P. 6rf. 



*■ Tn the progress of my prBflent work, I 
have taken & deeper ^lAnc& Into religion 
than ever I did hefore. In me the emo- 
tions of the heart proceed only from per» 
feet intellectuEJ cleumes* j— It cannot ba 
hut that the eleart\csH I have now attalooii 
on this subject ihall also take poflse^on of 
nij heart/'— FicA/f'i Corrt^spondenei. 

" ■ The Vocation of Man * is* ea Kichto 
truly saya, idtelllgihJe to all readeni «bo 
are rca^^y able to understand a book at 
all I and as the history of the iidnd in it.H 
rarSoufi phages of doubt, kno^wiedge^ and |, . 
ftJth, it is of hiloreft to all. A book of Eternal/' — Sentinei. 



this stamp Is eure to teach you mgoh, be- 
cauiie it excite* thoufjht. If it ruu^es you 
to combat bin conclusions J t haa <Ione a 
good work 1 for in that very effort you 
are stirred to a conaideration of points 
which have hUherto escaped your indolent 
acquiesconoo."— fttr£i|fji Quarterly. 

"This is Fichte'fl most popular work, 
and is every way remarkable/^ — Atioi. 

" It aupeavs to us the boldest and most 
emphatic attempt that has yet boen made 
to erplain to Ui&a h\i restless and unoon- 
guerable defitre to win the Tme und the 



The Popular Works of J. Q. FlchtCp 2 vdiu. 

Post 8yo, cloth. Onginftl price, £1 4a, ; reduoed to £1. F.2i. 
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MB. CHAFBfAN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



The Characteristics of the Pt oson t 

BjJOHANNGOTTLIfiBFICHTE. Translated from the Geiman, 
by William Smith. Post 8vo, doth. Originid price, 7«. ; reduced 
to 6i. P. 6d. 




**A noble and most notable acquisition 
to the literature of England.**— Doiv'^ 
JemMTM Weekly Paper. 

**We accept these lectores aa a tme 
and most admirable delineation of the 
preaoit age; and on this groand alone we 
ghould b^tow on them our heartiest re- 
emnmendation ; but it is because they 
teach us how we maj riae above the age, 
that we bestow on them our most em- 
phatic praise. 



** He makes us thinlc, and psrfaa|»8 more 
suhlimely than we have eror formerly 
thought, bat it is only in order that we 
may the more nobly act. 

** As a mi^estic and most stirring utter- 
ance from the lips of the greatest German 
prophet, we trust that the book will find 
. a re^onse in maqy an English soul, and 
potently help to r^enerate KngHsh so- 
ciety.**— 7:i« CriHc. 



,1 



Money and BEorals : A Book for the Times. Con- 
taining an attempt to explain the nature of Money Capital, and the 
probable effects of the New Gold on Commerce, Incomes, and Public 
MonUs ; with some Suggestions relative to the Agricultural Interest, 
the Condition of Towns, and the National D^ences. By JOHN 
LALOR. 8vo, cloth, 10». P. Is, 

" Both in matter and style it is alike 
excellent; and it is difficult to determine 
whether Mr. Lalor has placed the public 
under greater obligations by the ability 
with whiidi he has investigated sereral of 
the most abstruse questions which perplex 
political economists—by the felicitous and 
forcible language in which his meaning is 
uniformly conveyed— or bjr the hi^ moral 
tone which pervades every part of his 
volume. Rarely has philosophy assumed 
so attractive a garb, or appeared in a cos- 
tume illuminated by so many of the 
spangles of a lively but chastened fimcy; 
and seldom has the intimate relation which 
most persons feel to exist between the ma- 
terial and moral conditions of society been 
so clearly and thoroughly expounded.**— 
Morning Chronicle. 

" These essays possess great merit, both 
of style and of matter. They are written 
with address and persuasion, and are not 
less remarkable for profound philosophic 
judgment and extreme metaphysical re- 
finemeni than for a delicate play of poetic 
fancy, which, at the same lime that his 
mind is strengthened and enriched, al. 
lwer<, surprises, and beguiles the imagina- 
tion of the reader. It is, in a word, an 
attractive and quickening work, in which 
the practical precepts of a benign and 
elevated philosophy are united in the 
happiest combination with the graces of 
elegant and harmonious composition.** — 
Morning Post. 

'* Neither a party nor a superficial pro- 
dudtion. Mr. Lalor is well versed in all 



the writings of the economists, and not 
only in them, but in much other litera- 
ture; and he pours out his stores with 
great Ihcility, and in a very graceftil man- 
ner. Essentially, the book is politico- 
economical, but it is also social, moral, 
and literary, treating many of the tc^ics 
of the day, but treating them on scientific 
principle. If a temporary drcnmstanoe 
have fdyea birth to the book, the materials 
for it have been gathered through years of 
study, by much reading and reflectioii.'' 
—Soonamist. 

** A very able and luminous treatise on 
the important questions of capital, cur- 
rency, credit, and the monetary system 
generally. The author is singuUuiy clear 
and accurate in his definitions of the 
various branches of what is commonly 
called money, or, as he more precisely de- 
fines it, 'purchasing power;' and places 
before the reader, in as simple terms as 
the subject will permit, a picture of the 
mode in which income and capital reci- 
procally create and augment each other. 
A person with a very elementary notion 
of the principles of political economy and 
monetary science may readily follow and 
comprehend his arguments, and, as he goes 
on, will be enabled to appreciate the 
merits of the author*s deductions. The 
subject is one of deep interest, and, though 
not concurring in all the views it contains, 
we can fairly pronounce the work to be a 
valuable contribution to the study of the 
science on which it treats.** — Morning 
Advertiser, 
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The Agents of Civilization. A Series of Lectures. 
By WILLIAM MACOALL. 12mo, doth. Original price, 3«. 6d.; 
reduced to 1«. 6<2. P. 6d, 




The Edncation of Taste. A Series of Lectures. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL 12mo, paper cover. . Original price, 
28, 6d. ; reduced to Is. P. 6d. 



The Progress of the Intellect^ as Exemplified 

in the Beligious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By 
R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24*. P. 2«. 



** "Mr. Mackay brings forward In support 
of bisTiewe an amount of erudition which 
will prove formidable to his antagonists. 
Most of the best German editions of the 
Greek and Latin clashes seem to be per- 
fectly familiar to the author, who knows 
well how to wield such ponderous mate- 
rials The account of the theosophy 

ol Aristotle, given in the first volume, is 
evidently tiie production of a master of 
the subject." — Atherueum, 

»« • The Progress of the Intellect' is in- 
comparably the most important contribu- 
tion yet made by any English writer to 
views first broadly put forth by rational- 
istic German theologians. He has widened 
their baais-^given them freer scope and 
larger aims— supported them by stores of 
as various and accumulated learning, and 
imparted to them all the dignity which 
can be derived from a sober and weighty 
style of writing, and from processes of 
thought to which imagination and reason 
contribute in almost equal degrees. This 
Lb unusual praise ; but it is due to unusual 
powers ; and to be offered to Mr. Mackay 
quite apart from any agreement in the 
tendency or object of his treatise. We 
will not even say that we have read it with 
sufficient care or critical guidance to be 
entitled to offer an opinion on the sound- 
ness of its criticism or reasoning, or on 
the truth or falsehood of its particular 
conclusions, or, indeed, on anything but 
its manifest labour and patience, the rare 
and indisputable monuments of knowledge 
which we find in it, and the surprising 
range of method it indudea— logical, philo- 
sophical, and imaginative. Not many 
books have at any time been published 
with such irresistible claims to attention 



in these respects ; in our own day we re- 
member none.**— Examiner. 

"Over the vast area of cloud-land, 
bounded on one side by the wars of the 
Christians, and on the other by the last 
book of the Odpssey, hfi has thrown the 
penetrating electric light of modem 
science, and found a meaning for every 
fahle and every phantom by which the 
mysterious region is haunted."— ilt/a«. 

- All the views are justified by authori- 
ties. The work embraces many important 
subjects included in and suggested by the 
religious theories of the Greeks and 
Hebrews, and, from this minute accuracy, 
will be a storehouse for arguments and 
facts for those disposed to attack the 
theories, if not for those wbo have an In- 
terest in defending them. For a book so 
full of learning, it is remarkably well 
written." — EconomM. 

** The work before us exhibits an in- 
dustry of research which reminds us of 
Cudworth, and for which, in recent litera- 
ture, we must seek a parallel in Germany 
rather than in England, while its philo- 
sophy and aims are at once lofty and 
practical. Scattered through its more 
abstruse disquisitions are found passages of 
pre-eminent beauty— gems into which are 
absorl>ed the finest rays of intelligence and 
feeling. We beJleve Mr. Mackay's work 

is unique in its kind The analysis 

and history of the theory of mediation, 
from its earliest mythical embodiments, 
are admirable, both from their panoramic 
breadth and their richness in illustrative 
details. We can only recommend the 
reader to resort himself to this treasury of 
mingled thou^t and learning."— FFe^t- 
mintter Reviewt Jan. 1, 1851. 




XnteUeotual Religion : Being the Introductory 
Chapter to " The Progress of the Intellect, as Exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hehrews." By R. W. 
MAGEAT^ M.A. 8vo, paper cover, 1«. M, 
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MR. chapman's publications. 




Iietters Drom Xreland. By Harriet marhnbau. 

Reprinted from the Daily News, Post Svo, cloth, 68, 6d. P. 6d. 
** Every one of these letters contain pas- 1 **.... We entertain no donbt, then, 

•ages worthy of attention The re- ' that our readers will rejoice with us in 

publication of Miss Martineau*8 Letters, having these contributions brought toge- 
aa a very late description of Ireland, will ther and presented again to their notice in 
be universally acceptable." — Economist, a compact and inviting form.**— Inquirer. 



Iietters on the Iiaws of Man^s Katnre and 

Development. By H. a. ATKINSON and HARRIET MAR- 

TINEAU. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 9s.; reduced to 5s. P. U, 

" Of the many remarkable facts related I whatever reception they might have fixim 

in this book we can say little now. What | the world.'*— ClrtVtc. 



rather strikes us is the elevating influence 
of an acknowledgment of mystery in any 
form at all. In spite of all that we have 
said, there is a tone in Mr. Atkinson's 
thoughts far above those of most of us who 
live in slavery to daily experience. The 
world is awful tcT him— truth is sacred. 
However wildly he has wandered in search 
of it, truth is all for which he cares to live 
If he is dogmatic, he is not vain ; if he is 
drying up the fountain of life, yet to him 
life is holy. He does not care for fame, 
for wealth, for rank, for reputation, for 
anything, except to find truth and to live 
beautifiilly by it; and all this because be 
feels the unknown and terrible forces 
which are busy at the warp and woof of 
the marvellous existence."— jRra*cr'* Ma- 
gazine. 

** A book from the reasonings and con^ 
dusions of which we are bound to express 
our entire dissent, but to which it is im- 
possible to deny the rare merit of strictest 
honesty of purpose, as an investigation 
into a subject of the highest importance, 
upon which the wisest of us is almost 
entirely ignorant, begun with a sincere 
desire to penetrate the mystery and ascer- 
tain the truth, pursued with a brave re- 
solve to shrink from no results to which 
that inqttii7 might lead, and to state them, 



A curious and valuable oontributian 
to psychological science, and we regard 
it with interest, as containing the best 
and ftiUest development of the new theo- 
ries of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the 
kindred hypothesis. The book is replete 
with profound reflections thrown out in- 
cidentally, is distinguished by a peculiar 
elegance of style, and in the hands of a 
calm and philosophical theologian may 
serve as a usefm precis of the most 
formidable difficulties he has to contend 
against in the present day." — Weekly 
News. 

" The Letters are remarkable for the 
analytical powers which characterize 
them, and will be eagerly read by all those 
who appreciate the value of the assertion, 
that ' the proper study of mankind is man.' 
The range of reading which they embodly 
is no less extensive than the sincerity as 
well as depth of thought and earnestness 
in the search after truth, which are their 
principal features. Without affectation 
or pedantry, faults arrived at by so ea^ a 
transition, they are marked by simplicity 
of diction, by an ease and grace of lan- 
guage and expression that give to a 
subject, for the most part intricate and 
perplexing, an inexpressible charm.'*— 
Weekly Dispatch, 
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Iieetures on Politioal Eoonomy. By francis 

WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of "Phases of Faith," "History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy," &c. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price. 



P. U 



7<. 6d. ; reduced to 59. 

** The most able and instructive book, 
which exhibits, we think, no less moral 
than economical wisdom.'* — Prospectitfe 
Review, 

" For a lucid statement of principles in 
asingularly compact and readable volume, 
we know of nothing comparable to this. 
Any person familiar with the subject, and 
the writings upon it, will appreciate the 
union of folness with brevity which dis- 
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tingulshes it; but only those who have 
some experience in lecturing can under- 
stand the amount of thought and dexterity 
required tokeep such a subject within sacii 
narrow limits, and yet not have a tedious 
page. . . The best manual or introduction 
to the science of Political Economy with 
which we are acquainted. . . We send 
our readers to the volume itself^ with our 
emphatio commendation.**— L^od^r. 
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An Bleiiientary Treatise on Xioglo. 

cloth, 4i. W. 




8vo, 



Fbllosophy of Hmnan Knowledge. By J. 

OSBORNE. 8vo, cloth, 48. 



J. 



I 



A Treatise on Ziogio. 

sewed. Is, 



By J. J. OSBORNE. 18mo, 



The Purpose of Bzlstenoe. Popularly considered, 
in relation to the Ori^n, Deyelopment, and Destiny of the Human 
Mind. Crown 8vo, doth. Origin^ price, 7s, 6d,; reduced to 
^,6d, P. U 



**Thl8 aingnlariy thong^tltal mmv em- 
bmces a wide range of topica, but without 
ever departing from its proper theme. In 
the performance of bia taak^the author has 



displayed great power of reflection, mneh 
learning, and an eloquence and eleyation 
of style, peculiarly appropriate to the 
loftiness of the subject-matter."— Cn'/^c. 



The Eduoational Institutions of the United 

States: their Character and Organization. Translated from the 
Swedish of P. A. SiljestrSm, M.A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. 
Post 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6(2. 

" WeU written, and well translated, and 
is what it purposes to be." — Economist. 

** A work of great ability."— A^ojoma*. 

'* So accurate, fiiU, and admirably dassi- 



fled a view of the American Educational 
Institutions exists nowhere else. It has at 
once established itself as the olsssical work 
on the subject.*'— X>at/y News. 



SOOlal Aspects. By JOHN stores smith. Author of 
" Mirabeau, a Life History." Post 8vo, cloth. Original price 68. ; 
reduced to 2». Qd. P. Is. 

**Thls work is the production of a 
thoughtful mind, and of an ardent and 
earnest spirit, and is well deserving of a 
perusal m extenso by all those who reflect 
on so solemn and important a theme as 
the ftiture destiny of their native country." 
Morning Chronicle. 

** A work of whose merits we can hardly 
speak too highly." — Literary Gaxetie. 

** This book has awakened in us many 
painftd thoughts and intense flselings. It 
ia fearftilly true— passionate in its up- 



braidings, unsparing in its 
yet toML of wisdom, and pervaded by an 
earnest, loving spirit. The author sees 
things as they are— too sad and too real 
for silence— and couQtgeonsIy tells of 
them with stem and honest truth. 

We receive with pleasure 

a work so free ft^>m polite Uspings, 
pretty theorisings, and canting progres- 
sionlsms; speaking, as it does, earnest 
truth, fearlessly but in love." — Noncon' 
formist. 



The Great Sin of Great Cities ; being a Reprint, 

by request, of an article entitled '* Prostitution," from the " West- 
niinster and Foreign Quarterly Review," for July, 1850. 8vo, 
sewed, 1«. 

A Theory of Population^ deduced from the general 
law of Animal Fertility. By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of 
'' Social Statics." Republished from the Westionstee Review, for 
April, 1852. 8vo, paper cover, price 1«. 

*6^ 
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Soolal StatlOS ; or, the Conditions Essential to Human 
Happiness Specified, and the first of them Developed. By HER- 
BERT SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, price 12«. 




^ Mf . Spencer in his able and logical 

rk on * Social Statics' ."— JBdm- 

burgh Review, 

** It deserves very higli praise.'* — North 
British Review. 

" A remarkable work."— JnVtiA Quar' 
terly Review. 

" We shall be mistaken if this book do 
not assist in organizing that huge mass of 
thought which, for want of a more specific 
name, is now called Liberal Opinion." — 
Athefumm. 

** It is the most eloquent, the most in- 
teresting, the most dearly-expressed and 
logically-reasoned work, with views the 
most origLaal, that has appeared in the 



science of social polity."— -LclTerafy Oa- 
zette. 

**.... The book will mark an epoch 
in the literature of scientific morality." — 
Mcononrist, 

"We remember no work on ethics, 
since that of Spbioza, to be compared with 
it in the simplicity of its premises, and the 
logical rigour with which a complete sys- 
tem of scientific ethics is evolyed frcnn 
them. " — Leader. 

** The careftil reading we have giren it 
has both aflTorded us intense pleasure, and 
rendered it a duty to express, with un- 
usual emphasis, our opinion of its great 
ability and excellence."— ^oiicoi^ormiir/. 



Gtoneral Principles of tlie ShUosophy of 

Nature: with an Outline of some of its recent Developments 
among the Germans. By J. B. STALLO, A.M. Post 8vo, cloth^ 

68, P. l8. 



An Essay upon the ShUosophy of Evidence; 

with a Discussion concerning the Belief in Clairvoyance. By WAT- 
KIN WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple. 8vo, sewed, la. 



Zreland- An Inquiry into the Social Condition of the 
Country, with Suggestions for its Improvement. By DANIEL 
KESHAN. Post 8vo, cloth, U 6d. 



The Elements of Individaalism. A Series of 

Lectures. By WILLIAM MAOCALL. Post Svo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 
P. U 



" It is a book worthy of perusal. Even 
those who can find no sympathy with its 
philosophy, will derive pleasure and im- 
provement Arom the many exquisite 
touches of feeling, and the many pictures 
of beauty which mark its pages. 

<«The expansive philosophy, the pene- 
trative intellect, and the general humanity 
of the author, have rendered the Elements 



of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.*'— CnVii:. 

*' We have been singularly interested by 
this book .... Here is a speaker and 
thinker whom we may securely feel to be 
a lover qf truths exhibiting in his work a 
form and temper of mind very rare and 
peculiar in our time,**— Manchester Exa' 
miner. 
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Just Inoomo'-Tax: How Possible^ being 

Keview of the Evidence reported hy the Income-Taz Committee, and 
an Inquiry into the True Principle of Taxation. By G. W. HEM- 
MING, of Idncoln's-Iun, Barrister-at-Law and Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
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Xiectnres on Social Sdence and the Organi- 
zation of Labour. By JAMES HOLE. Demy 8to« stiff cover^ 
price 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 
" An able and excellent exposition of the opiniona of the Sodaliata.*'— ^oomomiM. 




The War of Ormnzd and Ahriman— Uberty 

and Despotism— in the Nineteenth Centuiy. By WINTER JACK- 
SON DAVIS. 8vo, 10«. 6d. 



Idfe and Iietters of Judge Story^ the eminent 

American Jurist, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Dane Professor of Law at Harvard University. 
Edited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. With a Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Original price, £1 lOs. ; reduced to £1. P. Bs, 
** Greater than any Law Writer of which 
England can boast since the days of Black 



stone." — Lord Campbell^ in the House of 
Lordi^ April! y 1843. 

** We look In vain over the legal litera- 
ture of England for names to put in com- 
parison with those of Livingstone, Kent, 
and Story. . . . After reading his (Judge 
Story's) Life and Miscellaneous Writings, 



there can be no difficulty in accounting 
for his personal influence and popularity." 
— Edinburgh Kevieto. 

" The biography before us, written by 
his son, is admirably digested, and written 
in a style which sustains the attention to 
the last, and occasionally rises to true and 
striking eloquence.**— £cfec^ Review. 



The Iilfe of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of .his Correspondence. Edited 
by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 8 vols, post 8vo, cloth. Original 
price, £1 is. ; reduced to 15«. P. 2^. 
** This is a book which rivets the atten- | the peculiar construction of his mind, in 



tion, and makes the heart bleed. It has, 
indeed, with regard to himself, in its sub- 
stance,, though not in its arrangement, an 
almost dramatic character; so clearly and 
strongly is the living, thinking, active 
man projected from the face of the re- 
cords which he has left. 

**£Qs spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with fluctuating fortune and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism waged, from first to last, their 
unceasing war ; and within the compass of 
his experience are presented to our view 
most of the great moral and spiritual pro- 
blems that attach to the condition of our 
race." — Quarterly Review. 

" This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 



its close union of the moral with the Intel' 
lectual faculties, and in its restless desire 
for truth, which may remind the reader 
of Dr. Arnold." — Examiner. 

*' There is a depth and force in this book 
which tells."— CAn»/ian Bemembrancer. 

'* These volumes have an interest be- 
yond the character of Blanco White. And 
beside the intrinsic interest of his self-por- 
traiture, whose character is indicated in 
some of our extracts, the correspondence, 
in the letters of Lord Holland, Southey, 
Coleridge, Channing, Norton, Mill, Pro- 
fessor Powell, Dr. Hawkins, and other 
names of celebrity, has considerable at- 
tractions in itself, without any relation to 
the biographical purpose with which it 
was published." — Spectator. 




Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 

By the Author of "The Log Cabin." Post 8vo, 2s. P. 6d. 
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The ZiUb of Jean Paul Fr. Blchter. Ck)mpiied 

from various sources. Together with his Autobiography, translated 
from the Qerman. Second Edition. Illustrated with a Portrait 
engraved on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d, P. la. 



" The aatobiogn^hy of Bichter, which 
ertendB only to his twelfth year, is one of 
the most interesting studies of a true poet's 
childhood ever given to the world." — 
Lowe*s Edinburgh Magazine. 

**Bichter has an intellect vehement, 
rugged, irresistible, crushing in pieces the 
hardest problems ; piercing Into the most 
hidden combhiations of things, and grasp- 
ing the most distant; an imagination 
▼ague, sombre, splendid, or appalling, 
brooding over the abysses of being, wan- 
dering through infinitude, and summoning 
befbre us, in its dim religious light, shapes 
of brilliancy, solemnity, or terror ; a fancy 
of exuberance literally imezampled, for it 
pours its treasures with a lavishness which 
knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a 
Jewel on every grass-blade, and sowing the 
•arth at large with orient pearls. But 
deeper than all these lies humour, the 
ruling quality of Bichter— as it were the 
central fire that pervades and vivifies his 
whole being. He is a humorist irom his 
inmost soul; he thinks as a hmnorist; 
he imagines, acts, feels as a humorist ; 
sport is the element in which his nature 
lives and works." — Thomas Carlyle. 

** With such a writer it is no conunon 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In the 
proximity of great and virtuous minds we 
imbibe a portion of their nature, — feel, as 
mesmerists say, a healthfUl contagion, are 
braced with the same spirit of faith, hope, 
and patient endurance — are fornished 



with data for clearing up and working out. 
the intricate problem of life, and are in- 
spired, like them, with the prospect of 
immortality. No reader of senribility can 
rise ft*om the perusal of these volumes 
without becoming both wiser and better.** 
—Atlas. 

** Apart ttoca. the interest of the work, as 
the life of Jean Paul, the reader learns 
something of German life and German 
thought, and is introduced to Weimar 
during its most distinguished period— 
when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wie- 
land, the great fixed stars of Germany, in 
conjunction with Jean Paul, were there, 
surrounded by beautiful and admiring 
women, of the most refined and exalted 
natures, and of princely rank. It is full 
of passages so attractive and valuable, that 
it is difficult to make a selection as ex- 
amples of its character." — Inquirer. 

" The work is a useful exhibition of a 
great and amiable man, who, possessed of 
the kindliest feelings, and the most bril- 
liant fantasy, turned to a high purpose 
that humour of wliich Babelais is the great 
grandfather, and Sterne one of the line of 
ancestors, and contrasted it with an ex- 
altation of feeling and a rhapsodical poetry 
which are entirely his own. Let us hope 
that it will complete the work begun by 
Mr. Carlyle's Essays, and cause J^an Paul 
to be really read in this country."—*^- 
aminer. 



THE SECOND EDITION OP 

History of the Hebrew Monarchy^ from the 

Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and Author of "The Soul : Her Sorrows and Her Aspirations, *' &c. 




8vo, cloth. 

''It is truly refireshing to find Jewish 
history treated, as in the volume before 
us, according to the rules of sound criti- 
dsm and good sense. . . . The publi- 
cation of such a work will form an epoch 
in biblical literatiure in this country."— 
Inquirer. 

** The Author has brought a very acute 
mind, familiar with knowledge that is 
beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpret- 
ing the antique and fk'agmentary records 
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\NeaHy ready. 

which contain the only materials for his 
work." — Prospective Review. 

** This book must be regarded, we think, 
as the most valuable contribution ever 
made in the English language to our 
means of understanding that portion of 
Hebrew History to which it relates. . . 
The Author has not the common super- 
stitious reverence for the Bible, but he 
shows everywhere a large, humane, and 
Christian spirit."— Massachusetts Qciar- 
terh/ Review. 
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Hlstolre des Crimes du Deux Decemlire. 

Par VICTOR SCHCELCHER, Repr6sentant du Peuple. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 58, 




''It wants the splendid rhetoric and 
' * Napoleon le Petit,' but it 



I the defloiency by presenting 
a eircumstantial, animated, detailed his- 
tory of the OMip d'itai.**''WestnUn9ter 
Beview. 



** There b much that is new in it, and 
every page is carious. The history oi the 
sereral ' preyentiye arrests,' with which 
the coup d*6tat opened, is told with cir- 
cumstantial minuteness, and reads like a 
Dumas novel."— Xtfoder. 



Italy: Pa^t and Present. Or, General Views of its 
Histoiy, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By L. MARIOTTI. 
2 Tols. post 8vo, doth, 10«. P. 1«. 6d. 



** This is a useftil book, informed with 
Hvely feeling and sound judgment. It 
contains an exliibition of Italian views of 
matters, social and political, by an Italian 
who has learned to speak through English 
tiiongfats as well as English words. Parti- 
culariy valuable are the sketches of recent 
Italian history ; for the prominmt charac- 
ters are delineated in a cordial and sym- 
pathetic spirit, yet free from enthusiastic 
ideas, and with unsparing discrimination. 
. . . The criticisms on * The Past' will 
richly repay perusal; it is, however, in 
' The Present ' of Italy that the main in- 
terest of the book resides. This volume 



does not merely possess an interest simi- 
lar to that of contemporary works, it sup- 
plies a desideratum, and is well adapted to 
aid the English reader In forming a just 
estimate of the great events now in pro- 
gress in Italy. Not the least wonderfVil 
part of the book is tiie entire mastery the 
author has acquired of our language." — 
Examiner, April. 

*' Our author has an earnest, nay, en- 
thusiastic, love and admiration of his 
native country ; with the ability and elo- 
quence to render his subject very inte- 
resting and attractive." — Morning Adwr- 
iiter. 



The following notices refer to the first volume of l^e work : 



'*The woric is admirable, useful, in- 
structive. I am delighted to find an Ita- 
lian coming forward with so much noble 
enthusiasm, to vindicate his country, and 
obtain for it its proper Interest in the 
eyes <rf Europe. The EngUsh is wonder- 
ful I nevor saw any approach to 

sach a style in a foreigner before— as ftill 
of beauty in diction as in thought." — Sir 
JB, Bultoer Lytton, Bart. 

** I recognise the rare characteristios of 
genius— a large conception of the topic, a 
pictur^Miue diction founded on profound 
thought, and that passionate sensibility 
which becomes the subject— a subject 
beautiful as its cUmate, and inexhaustible 
as its soil."— ^. DitraeU, Esq., M.P. 

** A vwy rapid and summary rSntmi of 
the fortunes of Italy tram the &11 of the 
Soman Empire to the present moment. — 
A work of industry and labour, written 
with a good purpose. — A bird's-eye view 
of the subject that will revive the recol- 
lections of the scholar, and seduce the 
tyro into a longer course of reading." — 
Athenaum. 

** This work contains more information 
on the subject, and more references to 
the present position of Italy, than we 
have seen in any recent production."— 
Fore^ Quarierfy Review. 

** In reference to style, the work before 




us is altogether extraordinary, as that of 
a foreigner, and in the higher quality of 
thought we may commend the author for 
his acute, and often original, criticism, 
and his quick perception of the grand and 
beautiful in his native literature."— Pre«- 
cott, in the North American Review. 

** The work before us conmsts of a con- 
tinuous parallel of the political and lite- 
rary history of Italy from the earUest 
period of the middle ages to the present 
time. The author not only penetrates 
the inner relations of those dual ^>pear- 
ances of national life, but possesses the 
power of displaying them to the reader 
with great clearness and effect. We re- 
member no other work in which the civil 
conditions and literary achievements of a 
people have been blended in such a series 
of living pictures, representing successive 
periods of history." — AUgemeine Zeitung. 

'*An earnest and d^uent work." — 
Examiner. 

"A work ranking distinctly in the class 
of belles-lettres, and well deserving of a 
library place in England."— Z,tYera»y 
Gazette. 

"A work warmly admired by excellent 
judges." — Taifs Magazine. 

** An admirable work, written with great 
power and beauty." — Prqf. Longfellow. — 
Foets and Poetry qf Europe. 
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The History cf Ancient Art among the 

Greeks. By JOHN WINCKELMANN. From the German, by 
G. H. Lodge. Beautifully illustrated. 8to, cloth. Original price, 
128, ; reduced to 6«. P. 1«. 



'* That Winokelmum was well fitted for 
tile task of writing a History of Ancient 
Art, no one can deny who is acquainted 
with his profound learning and genios. 

He ondoubtedly possessed in the 

highest degree the power of appreciating 
artistic skill wherever it was met with, but 
never more so than when seen in the garb 

of antiquity The work is of * no 

common order,' and a carefiil study of the 
great principles embodied in it must ne- 
cessarily tend to form a pure, correct, and 
elevated taste." — Eclectic Review. 

** The work is throughout lucid, andfiree 
from the ^pedantry of technicality. Its 
clearness constitutes its great charm. It 
does not discuss any one subject at great 
length, but aims at a general view of Art, 
with attention to its minute developments. 
It is, if we may use the phrase, a Granmiar 
of Oreek Art, a sine qud non to all who 
would thoroughly investigate its languid 
oi form."— Literary World. 

" Winckelmann is a standard writer, to 
whom most students of art have been more 



or less indebted. He possessed extensive 
Information, a refined taste, and great seal. 
His style is plain, direct, and specific, so 
that you are never at a loss for his mean- 
ing. Some very good outlines, representing 
fine types of Ancient Greek Art, illustrate 
the text, and the volume is got up in a 
style worthy of its subject." — Spectator. 

** To all lovers of art, this volume will 
ftimish the most necessary and safe guide 
in studying the pure principles of nature 

and beauty m creative art We 

cannot wish better to English art than 
for a wide circulation of this invaluable 
•srorii."— Standard of Freedom. 

** The mixture of the philosopher and 
artist in Wlnckelmann's mind gave it at 
once an elegance, penetration, and know- 
ledge, which fitted him to a marvel for 

the task he undertook Such 

a work ought to be in the library of every 
artist and man of taste, and even the 
most general reader will find in it much 
to instruct, and much to interest him.** — 
Atlas, 



^aetrg anir Jfktian. 



Hearts in Mortmain^ and Cornelia. A Novel, 

in 1 vol. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, 10». 6d, ; reduced to 



58, v,ed. 

** To come to such writings as * Hearts 
in Mortmain, and Cornelia* after the 
anxieties and roughness of our worldly 
struggle, is like bathing in ftresh waters 
alter the dust and heat of bodily exertion. 

To a peculiar and attractive grace 

they join considerable dramatic power, 
and one or two of the characters are con- 
ceived and executed with real genius.*'— 
Prospective Review. 

** Both stories contain matter of thought 
and reflection which would set up a dozen 
common-place circulathig-library produc- 
tions.'*— ^jramtner. 

**It is not often noW.a-days that two 
works of such a rare degree of excellence 
in their class are to be found in one 
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volume; it is rarer still to find two works,' 
each of which contains matter tor two 
volumes, bound up in these times in one 
cover."— Observer. 

** The above is an extremely plea^g: 
book. The first story is written in the an- 
tiquated form of letters, but its simplicity 
and good taste redeem it from the tedi- 
ousness and appearance of egotism which 
generally attend that style of composi- 
tion."— £conomif<. 

" Well written and interesting.**— Datly 
News. 

** Two very pleasing and elegant novels. 
Some passi^s display descriptive powers 
of a high order." — Britannia, 
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Norlca; or, Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. 
Translated from the German of August Hagen. Fcp. 8vo^ orna- 
mental binding, suitable for presentation, uniform with "The 
Artist's Married life." Original price, 7«. 6d.; reduced ta 58. 
P. 6d, 



** Thb pleasant Tolume is got up In that 
style of imitation of the books of a cen- 
tury ago, wMch has of late become so 
much the vogue. The typographical and 
mechanical departments of the volume 
speak loudly for the taste and enterprise 
employed upon it. Simple in its style, 
qutdnt, pithy, reasonably pungent — the 
book smacks strongly of the picturesque 
old days of which it treats. A long study 
of the art^antiquities of Ntkmberg, and a 
profound acquidntance with the records, 
letters, and memoirs, still preserved, of 
the times of Albert Darer and his great 
brother artists, have enabled the author 
to lay before us a forcibly-drawn and 
highly-finished picture of art and house- 
hold life in that wonderfully art-practi^g 
and art-reverencing old city of Germany." 
—Atku. 

** A delicious Uttle book. It is full of a 
quaint garrulity, and characterized by an 
earnest simplicity of thought and diction, 
which admirably conveys to the reader the 



household and artistic Ckrman life of the 
times of Maximilian, Albert Diirer, and 
Hans Sachs, the celebrated cobbler and 
' master singer,' as well as most of the 
artist celebrities of Niirnberg in the 16th 
century. Art is the chief end and aim of 
this little history. It is lauded and praised 
with a sort of unostentatious devotion, 
which explains the religious passion of the 
early moulders of the ideal and the beau- 
tiAil ; and, perhaps, through a consequent 
deeper concentration of thonght, the secret 
of their success."— TFee/r?^ Dispatch. 

** A volume fViU of interest for the lover 
of old times ; while the form in which it 
is presented to us may incite many to 
think of art, and look into its many won> 
drous influences with a curious earnest- 
ness unknown to them before. It points 
a moral also, in the knowledge that a 
people may be brought to take interest in 
what is chaste and beautiftil as in what 
is coarse and degrading."— AfoncA^s/er 
Examiner, 



The Bridesmaid. Oount Stephen^ and other 

Poems, by MARY 0. HUME. Fcp. 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 



!? 



The Patriot : a Poem. 



•* • The Patriot* is a volume of no com- 
mon merit, and has been warmly and 
heartily received and praised by Mr. 
King's firiends and admirers. We doubt 



By J. W.KING. 12mo, U 

not that after reading it, the public will 
pronounce the sune verdict."— Afomdi^ 



The Odes of Horaoe^ translated into Unrhjined 
EngUsli Metres, with lUustrative Introductions and Notes, by F. W 
N^/VMAN, Professor of Latin at University College, London. Post 
8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 
*^* xhe Odes are so arranged, that the introductions to them form a small, con- 
tinuous history of the period ; and the notes are especially addressed to nnclassical 
readers. 



**Mr. Newman has given an elegant 
and, whenever the necesrities of metre 
do not forbid, a scholar-like translation of 
Horace. . . The notes are admirable, 
and are likely to be of extensive use to 
the student. . . Mr. Newman has written 
a singularly attractive book, which will be 
of imbiite use to the student, and of some 
service to the r^ scholar in helping him 
to the best possible prose English of difB- 
cult passages."— Da% News. 

** Prof. Newman's command of pure and 
choice English is everywhere shown to be 



singularly masterly. It presents a model of 
good construing, i.e.y the rendering of the 
Latin original into the best and closest 
English equivalents."— ^ee/r/y News. 

"We most cordially recommend Mr. 
Newman's volume to all who are inte- 
rested in the subject tor the notes."— 
Literary Gazette. 

** Many of his (Mr. Newman's) metres 
are exceedingly pleasing in our ears- 
sweet, various, andsonorous."— Prospecft've 
Review. 
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The Siege of DamasCllS ; An Historical Romance* 
By JAMES NISBET. In 3 vols, post 8to, doth. Origioal price, 
£1 11«. ed. : reduced to 10». P. Is. 6d. 



**A romance of very umuual power, 
such as must arrest attention by its quali> 
ties as a work of fiction, and help the good 
cause of liberty of thought.*'— I.«flder. 

"There is an occasional inequality of 
style in the writing, but, on the whole, it 



may be pronoanoed beyond the average of 
modem novelists .... whilst descriiMtiTe 
passages might be selected that betray a 
▼ery high order of merit,**— Manchester 
Examiner. 



Essays^ Poems^ Allegories^ and Fables. By 

JANUARY SEARLE. 8vo, 4a. 



The Village Pearl: A Domestic Poem; with Mis- 
ceUaneous Pieces. By JOHN CRAWPOED WILSON. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 8a. 6d. 

Peter Jones ; or, Onward Bound. An Autobiography. 
12mo, price 3a. P. 6d, 

Preciosa : A Tale. Fop. 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 



** A bridgeless chasm seems to stand be- 
tween us and the unexplored world of 
feeling. There are many faults in 
* Preciosa»* but we do not hesitate to say 
that there are passages in it which, for 
the power of transporting the reader 
across this intervening depth, uid of 
clothing in an intelligible form the dim 
creation of passionate imagination, have 
scarcely a rival in English prose." — 
Morning Chronicle. 

**Maraed by qualities which we are 
accustomed to associate with the maturity 
of a writer's powers."— G«ardia«. 



Reverberations. 

«8vo, paper cover. 



*' Exquisitely beautlAil writing. . . . 
It is fhU of sighs and lovers' aspirationa, 
with many charming fancies and poetic 
thoughts. It is Petrarch and Laura over 
again, and the numerous quotations from 
the Italian interspersed, together with 
images suggested by the passionate melo- 
dies of the great composers, pretty clearly 
indicate the burthen which runs like a 
rich refrain throughout. . . . Of its 
execution we have the ri^t to speak in 
terms of unqualified praise."— ^ee/r^ 
Dispatch, 



Part I, 1*. Part IT., 2s. Fcp. 



" In this little verse-pamphlet of some 
rixty or seventy pages, we think we see 
evidences of a true poet ; of a fresh and 
natural fount of genuine song ; and of a 
purpose and sympathy admurably suited to 

the times The purchaser of it will 

find himself richer in possessing it by 
many wise and charitable thoughtsi many 
generous emotions, and much calm and 
quiet, yet deep reflection."— JBaramiwr. 



" Remarkablefbr earnestness of thought 
and strength of^ctioxL**—MomingHerald. 

" Theauthor of these rhymed brochures 
has much of the true poetic spirit. He is 
always in earnest. He writes ft^>m the ftill 
heart. ThereisamaQlioess,too,inaIlhia 
utterances that especially reoommenda 

them to us As long as we have such 

' Reverberations' as these, we shall never 
grow weary of them."— ^FT^eAi^ News. 




Three Experiments of Uving: Within the 

Means. Up to the Means. Beyond the Means. Fcp. 8vo, oma- c) 

mental cover and gilt edges, Is. P. 6d. / ^ 

\( 

jldventures of a Oentleman in search of the ^ 

Church of England. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2«. 
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Pisallanea* 



An Analytical Oatalogue of BEr. Oliapman^s 

Publications. Price Is. P. 6(2. 

*J* To enable the reader to judge for himself of the merits of Mr. 
.Chapman's publications^ irrespective of the opinions of the press — 
whether laudatory or otherwise — an Analytical Catalogue has been 
prepared, which contains an abstract of each work, or, at least, such 
an amount of information regarding it as will fiimish him with a 
dear conception of its generu aim and scope. At the same time, 
from the way in which the Catalogue is drawn up, it comprises a 
condensed body of Ideas and Facts, in themselves of substantive 
interest and importance, and is therefore, intrinncally, well worthy 
the attention of the Student. 



Cheap Books^ and how to get them. Being 

a Reprint, from the Westminbteb Review for April, 1852, of the 
article on " The Commerce of Literature ;" together with a Brief 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Recent Agitation for Free 
Trade in Books. By JOHN CHAPMAN. To which is added, the 
judgment pronoimced by Lord Campbell. Second Edition. Price 1». 
P. 6d. 



A Report of the Preoeedings of a Meeting 

(consisting chiefly of Authors) held May 4th, at the House of Mr. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, for the purpose of hastening the re- 
moval of the Trade Restrictions on the Conmierce of Literature. 
Third Edition. Price M, 



Two Orations against taMng away Hmnan 

life, under any Circumstances; and in Explanation and Defence of 
the Misrepresented Doctrine of Non-Resistance. By THOMAS 
COOPER, Author of "The Purgatory of Suicides." Post 8vo, in 
paper cover, 1». P. 6d. 
* Mr. Cooper possesses undeniable abili- 




ties of no mean order, and moral coiirage 

beyond many The manliness with 

which he avows, and the boldness and zeal 
with which he urges, the doctrinesof peace 
and love, respect for human rights, and 
moral power, in these lectures, are worthy 
of all hoaoxa.^^—Noncor^ormist. 

** Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 
and forcible, and displays great earnest- ' which pervade every line of it." — Man' 
ness and fine human sympathy ; it is in i Chester Eraminer. 

^9^^ -€^0^ 



the highest degree manly, plahi, and vigor- 
ous." — Morning Advertiser. 

" These two orations are thoroughly im- 
bued with the peace doctrines which have 
lately been making rapid progress in many 
unexpected quarters. To all who take an 
interest in that great movement, we would 
recommend this book, on account of the 
fervid eloquence and earnest truthfUness 
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stories fbr Sunday Afternoons. 

DAWSON. Square 18mo, cloth, Is, Sd. P. OA 



Bj Mrs. 



** This is a very pleasing little volume, 
which we can con^&dently recommend. It 
is derigned and admirably adapted for the 
use of children from five to eleven yean of 
age. It purposes to infuse into that tender 
age some acquaintance with the facts, and 
taste for the study of the Old Testament. 
The style is simple, easy, and for the most 



part correct. The stories are told in a 
spirited and graphic manner. 

" TiuMe who are engaged in teaching the 
young, and in laying the foundation of 
good character by early religious and 
moral impressions, will be thankM for 
additional resources of a kind sojodicioaa 
as this volume." — Inquirer, 



Essays by Ralph Waldo Kmerson. First Series, 

embodying the Oorrections and Additions of the last American 
edition; with an Introduotory Pre&ce by THOMAS GARLYLE, 
reprinted, by penniasion, from the first English edition. Post 
8vo. 2a. 



Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second 

Series, with Pre&ce, by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post 8vo, doth, 
8«. 6d, P. 6d. 

" The difficulty we find in giving a pro- 
per notice of this volume arises from the 
pervadlngness of its excelleuee, and the 
compresrion *of its matter. With more 
learning than Hazlitt, more perspicuity 
than Carlyle, more vigour and depth of 
thought than Addison, and with as much 
originality and fascination as any of them, 
this volume is a brilliant addition to the 
Table Talk of intellectual men, be they 
who or where they may." — Frospective 
Bevieto. 

" Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sugges- 
tive matter of much thought and earnest- 
ness." — Examiner. 

** That Emerson is, in a high degree, 
possessed of the faculty and viMon of the 
seeTt none can doubt who will earnestly 
and with a kind and reverential spirit 
peruse these nine Essays. He deals only 
with tiie true and the eternal. His pierc- 
ing gaze at once shoots swiftly, surely, 
through the outward and the superficial, 
to the inmost causes and workings. Any 
one can tell the time who looks on the 
face of the clock, but he loves to lay bare 
the machinery and show its moving prin- 
ciple. His words and his thoughts are a 



fresh spring, that invigorates the soul that 
is steeped therein. His mind is ever 
dealing with the eternal; and those who 
only live to exercise their lower intellec- 
tual faculties, and desire only new fiacts 
and new images, and those who have not 
a feeling or an interest in the great ques- 
tion of mind and matter, eternity and 
nature, will disregard him as unintellii^- 
ble and uninteresting, as they do Bacon 
and Plato, and, indeed, philosophy Itself." 
—Douglas JerroWu Magazine. 

'* Beyond social science, because beyond 
and outside social existence, there lies the 
science of self, the development of man in 
his individual existence, within himself 
and for himself. Of this latter science, 
which may perhaps be called the pUlo- 
sophy of individuality, Mr. Emerson is an 
able apostle and interpreter." — League. 

** As regards the particular volume of 
Khkbson before us, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first series of essays. 
The subjects are better chosen. They 
come home more to the experience of the 
mass of mankind, and are consequently 
more interesting. Theur treatment also 
indicates an artistic improvement in the 
Compoation.**Spectator. 



I 



The Beauties of Ohanning. 

By WILUAM MOUNTFORD. 



With an Introductory 
12mo, cloth, 28, 6d, P. 6d. 



** This is really a book of beauties. It is 
no collection of shreds and patches, but a 
faithful representative of a mind which 
deserves to have its image reproduced in 
a thousand forms. It is such a selection 
from Channing as Channing himself might 
have made. It is as though we had the 
choicest passages of those divine discourses 

^d-9^ 




read to us by a kindred spirit 

Those who have read Martyiia will feel 
that no man can be better qualified than 
its author, to bring together those passages 
which are at once most characteristic, and 
most rich in matter tending to the moral 
and religious elevation of human beings." 
—Inquirer. 
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William von Htunboldt^s Iietters to a 

Female Friend. A Complete Edition. Translated from the Second 
German Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of 
"Visita to Beechwood Farm," "Lucy*i Half-Crown," ^ 2 voUl 
post Svo^ doth^ lOs. P. 1«. 

*' We cordially recommeDd theie voluines 

to the attention of our readers 

The work is in every way worthy of the 
character and experience of its distin- 




guished author.** — DatTp Newt. 

"These admirable letters were, we 
belieTe, first introduced to notice in 
England by the 'Athennum;' and per- 
haps no greater boon was ever conferred 
upon the English reader than in the pub- 
lication of the two volumes'which contain 
this excellent translation of William Hum- 
boldt's portitxi of a lengthened corre- 
spondence with his fenude fHend." — 
WestnunHer and Foreign Quarterly Be- 
view. 

*' The beautifhl series of W. von Hum- 
boldt's letters, now for the first time 
translated and published complete, pos- 



sess not only high intrinsic interest, but 
an interest uirtng flrom the ywj striking 
circumstances in which they originated. 

We wish we had space to verify 

our remarks. But we sliould not know 
where to begin, or where to end; we 
have therefore no alternative bat to re- 
commend the entire book to carefhl pe- 
rusal, and to promise a contlnuanoe of 
occasional extracts into our columns flraBs 
the beauties of thought and fleeling with 
which it abounds.'* — Manchester Bxa- 
miner and Time*. 

** It is the only complete coUeotion of 
these remarkable letters which has yet 
been published in English, and the transla- 
tion is singularly perfect; ne have seldom 
read such a rendering of German thoughts 
into the English tongue.*'— CnlTt'c. 



Faddy-Iiaxid and The Isakes of Killaxney. 

By a WYKEHAMIST. lUustrated. [Nearly ready. 



The IPahiio Sohool Matohes and those we 

meet there. By a WYKEHAMIST. [Nearly ready. 

Iiooal SeIf-Ok>vemment and Oentralizatlon : 

The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as aflfecting 
Social, Moral, and Political Welfifu*e and Progress : including com- 
prehensive Outlines of the English Constitution. By J. TOULMIN 
SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth. Or^nal price, 8«. 6<2. ; reduced to 5^. P. 1«. 



*' This is a valuable, because a thought- 
ftal, treatise upon one of the general sub< 
Jects of theoretical and practical politics. 
No one in all probability will give an ab- 
solute oitent to all its conclusions, but the 
reader of Mr. Smith's volume will in any 
case be induced to give more weight to 
tlie important principle insisted on.**— 
TaiPa Magazine. 

** Embracing, with a vast range of con- 
stitutional learning, used in a singularly 
attractive form, an elaborate review of all 
the leading qnwtions of our day.**— J?i:2ev- 
tic Review. 

** This is a book, therefbre, of imme- 
diate interest, and one well worthy of the 
most studious consideration of every re- 
former ; but it is also the only complete 
and correct eaQMMition we have of our po- 
litical system; and we mistake much if 
it does not take its place in literature as 
our standard text-bo<A of the consti- 
tution.'* 

'* The special chapters on local self-go- 
vernment and centralisation will be finuid 




chapters of the soundest practical philo- 
sophy; every page bearing the marks of 
profound and practical thought." 

'* The chapters on the crown, and on 
common law, and statute law, display a 
thorough knowledge of constitutional law 
and history, and a vast body of learn- 
ing is brought forward for popular infor- 
mation without the least parade or pe- 
dantry.** 

*' Mr. Tonlmin Smith has made a most 
valuable contribution to English litera- 
ture; for he has given the people a true 
account of their once glorious constitu- 
tion ; more than that, he has given th«n 
a book replete with the soundest and most 
practical views of political philosophy.**— 
Weekly News. 

'* There is much research, sound prin- 
ciple, and good logic in this book ; and we 
can recommend it to the perusal of all 
who wish to attain a competent knowledge 
of the broad and lasting basis of English 
constitutional law and practice."— Auim- 
ing Advertiser. 
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Oallco Printing as an Art BEannGeurt^nre. 

a Lecture read before the Society of Arts by Edmund Potter. 8vo^ 
sewed^ Is. 




By SAMUEL WOOD. 2 Vols. 12mo, cloth, 8#. 



Bible Stories. 

p. 6d. 

TtiiHa/n Political Xteform: Being Brief Hints, 

together with a Plan for the Improvement of the Constituency of 
the East India Company and the Promotion of Public Works. By 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Author of "The Cotton and Commerce of 
India," &c. 8vo. Is. P. 6d. 

Baroda and Bombay ; Their •Political Morality. 
A Narrative drawn from the rapers laid before Parliament in rela- 
tion to the Removal of Lieut. -Col. Outram, C.B., from the Office of 
Resident at the Court of the Gaekwar. With Explanatory Notes, 
and Remarks on the Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq., to the Editor of 
the J)aily News. By J. CHAPMAN, Author of "The Cotton and 
Commerce of India, considered in Relation to Great Britain." 8vo. Zs. 
P. Is. 

The Cotton and Conuneroe of India. Con- 
sidered in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain ; with Remarks 
on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway Company. 8vo, cloth. Original price, 12s. ; reduced 
to 6«. P. Is. 



" Promises to be one of the most useftil 
treatises that have been ftimlshed on this 

important subject It is distin- 

guuhed by a close and logical style, coupled 
with an accuracy of detail which will, in a 
great measure, render it a text-book.*' — 
Times, Jan. 22, 1851. 

** Marked by sound good sense, akin to 
the highest wisdom of the statesman. The 
author has given to the public the most 
complete book we have for some time met 
Tdth on any subject."— -Bconom^rf. 

'* Mr. Chapman's great practical know- 
ledffe and experience of the subjects upon 
which he treats have enabled him to col- 
lect an amount of information, founded 
upon facts, such as we believe has never 
before been laid before the public. The 
all-important questions of supply, produc- 
tion, and prices of cotton in India, as well 
as the commercial and financial questions 
connected with it, are most ably treated." 
— Morning Chronicle. 

** Written by an intelligent, painstaking, 
and well-informed gentleman 



Nothing can be more correct than his 
views, so far as they extend, his survey 
and character of districts, his conclusions 
as to the supply the earth can yield, and 
his assertion that the cost of transit is 
with Indian cotton the first and ruling 
element of price.**— -Doi/y Netog. 

** Mr. Chapman's work is only appre- 
ciated in the ftilness of its value and merits 
by these who are interested in one or other 
branch of his subject. Full of data for 
reasoning, replete with facts, to which the 
most implicit credit may be attached, and 
free ft^>m any political bias, the volume is 
that rata, if not incognita avia, a truth- 
fhl blue book, a volume of statistics not 
cooked up to meet a theory or defend a 
practice." — Britannia. 

*'The arrangement is clear, and the 
treatment of the subject in all cases mas- 
terly." — Indian Netot. 

** This is a comprehensive, practical, 
careAil, and temperate investigation," &c. 
— Indian Mail, 




The Civil Administration of the Bombay 

Presidency. By NOWROZJEE FURDOONJEE; fourth Trans- 
lator and Interpreter to Her Majesty's Supreme Court, and Member 
of the Bombay Association. Published in England at the request of 
the Bombay Association. Svo, sewed, 2s. P. 6(2. 
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Observations on India. By a Resident there 

many years. 8vo, doth, 5$, 6d. 
** The best digest we have ever seen."— HVeJb/y Ditpateh, 



The Temporalities of the Established 

Church, as they are and as they might be ; Collected from authentic 
Public Records. By WILIJAM BEESTON, an Old Churchman. 
8to, paper cover. Is, P. id, 

CHAPMAN'S 

Uniform, Post 8to, ornamented paper cover. 
I. 

Sketches of Enropean Capitals. By willum 

WARE, Author of "Zenobia; or. Letters from Palmyra," "Aure- 
lian," Ac. Is, P. 6d. 

n. 

Uterature and Life. Lectures by e. p. Whipple, 

Author of " Essays and Reviews." If. P. 6a. 
m. 
[Out of Print.] 

IV. 

The Fourth Edition of 

The Soul; Her Sorrows and Her Asphtir 

tions. An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as the 
true Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of BalUol CoUege, Oxford. 2s, P. 6d, 

V. 

Christian Theism. By c. c. hennell, Author of "An 

Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity." Is. P. 6d, 
VI. 

Bistorioal Sketches of the Old Painters. 

By the Author of " Three Expenments of Living," &c. 2s, P. 6d, 
vn. 

Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson^ First Series, 

embodying the Additions and Corrections of the last American edition ; 
with an Introductory Prefiice by THOMAS CARLYLE, reprinted, 
by permission, from the first English edition. 2s. P. 6d, 

vni. 

The Crimes of the House of Hapsbnrg 

against its own Liege Subjects. By F. W. NEWMAN, Professor 
of Latin at University College. Is. P. 6d. [See over. 
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IX. 

FliaseS of VaitllJ or« Pasaages from the History of my 
Creed. By F. W. NEWMAN. Second Edition. With an addi- 
tional chapter on the Character of Christ, and a reply to the 
" Eclipse of Faith." 2s. P^ 6d, Just Jteady. 

X. 

The Artistes Married Ufe; Being that of Aihert 

Diirer. Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer by 
Mrs. STODART. Is. P. 6rf. Just Heady. 



THE 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Price Six Shillings per Number. 

Annual Svbscrtption, when paid to the Pvhlisher in Advance, £l;orif 
the work he delivered by post, £1 is» 



TKXS CmCVZiATION 

OP THE REVIEW 
Is 70 per Cent. crr®Ater than it was 

before it was transferred to its present proprietor^ and is rapidly in* 
creasing with the publication of each successive number. The high 
reputation which the work has attained is a guarantee of its general 
merits^ whilst the 

Analytical and Critical 
SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORART LITERATUBE, 

COMPREHENDING 

Notices of the most remarkable Books, English and Foreign, which 
appear during each quarter, and especially the large section of eadi 
number now devoted to the dissemination of a sound knowledge of the 
character and worth of New English Books, give to the Review a specific 
value as a register of literary progress. 



OPINIONS OF THE FBESS 

ON THE 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE WESTMINSTER REVIEVf. 

*' A periodical which no one can suspect of narrow or illiberal tendendes.** — 
Times. 

** The new number of the Westminster is calculated to keep np the reputation 
of this rising periodical. It is a healthy state of the public mind which can 
endure and favour the advocacy of all shades of opinion in the works of its 
current literature. We are glad, therefore, to see that encouragement is given 
to a Review starting upon a neutral ground indeed, but a ground which needs 
but cultivation to produce fruit that cannot but add greatly to the national 
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riches. The Wertnumter^ old in name indeed, ia new in feature, and is an evi- 
dence of the strength of the new forces that are seething under the parched 
crust of modem society. It gives us suggestions, anticipations, hopes. It may 
not always fall in with the current in which our own ideas have been used to 
flow — ^it may run right athwart the stereotyped lines of railroad in which 
modem thought is almost bound to travel ; but whenever it does so it brings its 
justification along with it. It is not only startling but often profound, and, as a 

rule, both vigorous and honest On the whole, the present number will 

be held to be one of the most snccessfhl of the series." — JDaily New, 

"The Wettmituter Eeviewt which has failed under so many managements, 
under its new management promises to be no failure at all. Grood healthy 
blood stirs in it, and we have little doubt that it will not only win its way to as 
high a point in public estimation as it held in its best days, but that more prac- 
tical results will follow, and it will be found to teil. With equal ability, we 
observe a larger and more catholic spirit. In the present number there are 
several good subjects soundly and admirably treated. Let us hope, then, that 
our old friend the WeHmimter^ brought as it now is into complete harmony with 
the spirit of the time, and having its pages fiimished by thinking men as well 
as able writers, will take gradually a sure hold of the public, and will be 
bought by those who heretofore have been satisfied to read it as it came to them 
borrowed from the circulating library. We wish its new conductors all success. 
They are in the right way to obtain it.** — Examiner. 

** In general, the Review is characterized by great novelty and great vigour.*' 
•'^EeonomiH. 

** We have learned to look forward to each number of the Weittmmter Review 
with expectations rising from a cause far superior to anything of personal 
sympathy. So much thought, learning, and eloquence, we rarely meet else- 
where.*' — Leader, 

** The old declamatory verbiage has been discarded for serried reasoning and 
rigid strength. The industry of the various collaborators is not less remarkable 
than the consistency and common purpose pervading every page, and he who 
differs from what he reads, yet does homage to the power of the erring writer." 
-^Globe, 

** The Westmiruter Review, under its new editorship, seems destined to achieve 
a very distinguished position as a critical Titan, and to become a powerftd agent 
in the mental and moral progress of the age." — Weekly Ditpatch. 

" There appears no diminution in the searching ability and masterly style of 
exposition which have characterized the various contributors to this first-class 
quarterly since the issue of the new series." — Gloucester Journal. 

** Number by number the present conductors of the Weetmituter are building 
up for themselves and their journal a position in the republic of letters which has 
perhaps been but once attained in our literary history." — Sunderland News, 



Contents of No. VIL—Jnly, 1863. 



I. John Knox. 
II. Over-Legislation. 
m. Pedigree and Heraldry, 
lY. Sects and Secular Education. 
V. Toung Criminals. 
VI. The Life of Moore. 
VII. The Turkish Empire. 
VIII. India. 




IX. Ck)ntemporary Literature of 

England. 
X. Contemporary Literature of 

America. 
XI. Contemporary Literature 
Germany. 
XII. Contemporary Literature of 
France. 
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Contents of No. VI.— April, 1853. 




I. British Philanthropy and Ja- 
maica Distress. 
II. Thackeray's Works. 

III. Iconoclasm in German Philoso- 

phy. 

IV. Martial and his Times. 

V. French Writers on French 

Policy. 
VI. Ruth and Villette. 
VII. Educational Institutions of the 
United States. 



VIII. Poems by Alexander Smith. 
IX. Early Christianity: its CreedB 
and Heresies. 
X. Contemporary Literature of 

England. 
XI. Contemporary Literature of 

America. 
XII. Contemporary Literature of 

Germany. 
XIII. Contemporary Literature of 
France. 



Contents of No. V.-— January, 1863. 



I. 
II. 



Mary Tudor. 

The Condition and Prospects of 
Ireland. 

III. Charity, noxious and beneficent. 

IV. The English Stage. 

V. American Slavery, and Emanci- 
pation by the Free States. 



VI. The Atomic Theory, before 

Christ and since. 
VII. History and Ideas of the Mor- 
mons. 
VIII. Daniel Webster. 
IX. X. XI. XII. Contemporary Li- 
terature of England, America, 
Grermany, and France. 



Contents of No. IV.-— October, 1852. 



I. The Oxford Commission. 
II. Whewell's Moral Philosophy. 

III. Plants and Botanists. 

IV. Our Colonial Empire. 
V. The Philosophy of Style. I 

VI. The Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin. | 



VII. Goethe as a Man of Science. 
VIII The Profession of Literature. 
IX. The Duke of Wellington. 
X. XI. XII. XIII. Contemporary 
Literature of England, Ame- 
rica, Germany, and France. 



Contents of No. III.— July, 1852. 



I. Secular Education. 
II. England's Forgotten Worthies. 

III. The Future of Geplogy. 

IV. Lord Jeflflrey and the Edinburgh 

Beview. 
V. The Tendencies of England. 
VI. The Lady Novelists. 



Senti. 



VII. The Political Life and 

ments of Niebuhr. 
VIII. The Restoration of Belief. 
IX. Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
X. XI. XII. Xin. Contemporary 
Literature of England, Ame- 
rica, Germany, and France. 



Contents of No. II.— April, 1862. 



I. The Government of India. 
II. Physical Puritanism. 

III. Europe: its Condition and Pro- 
spects. 

IV. A Theory of Population, de- 
duced fh>m the General Law 
of Animal Fertility. 




V. Shelley and the Letters of Poets. 
VI. The Commerce of Literature. 

VII. Lord Palmerston and his Policy. 

VIII. Early Quakers and Quakerism. 
IX. X. XI. XIL Contemporary 

Literature of England, Ame> 
rica, Germany, and France. 
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THE WESTMmSTER REVIEW. 



The " WrsTMINbTke EEvrew " is deaigned cta nn inatmment for the 
flerrelopmetit and guidAiice of earnest thougbt on Politics, Social Fhilu- 
sophj, Eel]gi<>n, nud Geneml Literature ; and is the organ of the moat 
ible Rnd indepeDdetit minds of ih^ day. 

The fiindamentnJ principle of the work is the recognition of the La,w 
of Progress, In conformity with thU priDCiple, und with the conaequent 
OonvLction that attempta at reform — though modified by the esperience 
of the past and the conditions of the prei^ent — shonld be directed ftcd 
atiimafeed by an ndTancing ideal, the Editora seek to maintain a steady 
ootnpArison of the actual with the possihle, aa the most powerful tttimnlns 
to improvement. Neverthelesa, in the deliberate advocacy of organic 
chatigeSj it will not be forgotten^ that the institntions of man, no leaa 
than the products of nature, are strong and dumble irj proportion aa 
they are the ruflulte of a gradual development, and that the moat salutary 
and permanent refonna are thoso^ which, while embodying the wisdom 
of the time, yet sustain such a relation to the iudfoI and intellectual con- 
dition of the people aa to enanire their support. 

In contradistmction to the practical InfideLity and esflentially destn^c- 
tive policy which would ignore the existence of wide -spread doiabts in 
Telation to established cre^s and systems, »nd would stifle all inquiry 
dangerous to preacriptive claims, the lieview exliibits thiit untemporiaing 
expression of opinion, and that fearlessneEs of investigation and mtieism, 
wtiich are the resulta of a conidstent faith in the ultimate preyaI«noe 
of truth. 

Aware that the snme fundamental troths are apprehended under a 
variety of forms, and that, therefore, oppobuig systems may in the end 
prove complemtnta of each other, the Editors endeavour to institute such 
A cadical and comprehensive treatment of those controverted questiona 
which are practically momentous, aa may aid in the conciliation of diver- 
gent views. In furtherance of this objt^ct, a limited portion of the work, 
under the head of "Independent Contributions," is set apart for the 
Teception of artkle^s ably setting forth opinions which^ though not dis- 
crepant vrith the general spirit of the Review, n^ay be at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it will advocate. The primary object of 
this department is to faciUiale the expression of opinion by men of high 
mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of free* 
dom and progreas, yet differ widely oa special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editors and &om each ol^er. 

The Review gives especial attention to that wide range of topics which 
may be included tinder the term Social Philosophy, It endeavourB to 
form a dispassionate estimate of the diverse theories on tliese subjecta, 
to give a definite and intelligible form to the chaotic mass of thought 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 




now prevalent concerning them> and to ascertain both in what degree 
the popular efforts after a more perfect social state are coniltenanced by 
the teachings of politico-economical science, and how £ar they may be 
sustained and promoted by the actual character and culture of the 
people. 

In the department of politics careftd consideration is given to aU the 
most vital questions, without regard to the distinctions of parf^ ; the 
only standard of consistency to which the Editors adhere being the real, 
and not the accidental, relations of measures — their bearing, not on a 
ministry or a class, but on the public good. 

In the treatment of Religious Questions the Review unites a spirit of 
reverential sympathy for the cherished associations of pure and elevated 
minds with an uncompromising pursuit of truth. The elements of eccle* 
siastical authority and of dogma are fearlessly examined, and the results 
of the most advanced Biblical criticism are discussed without reservation, 
under the conviction that religion has its foundation in man's nature, and 
will only discard an old form to assume and vitalize one more expressive 
of its essence. While, however, the Editors do not shrink from the 
expression of what they believe to be sound negative views, they equaUy 
bear in mind the pre-eminent importance of a constructive religious 
philosophy, as connected with the development and activity of the moral 
nature, and of those poetic and emotional elements, out of which pro- 
ceed our noblest aspirations and the essential beauty of life. 

In the department of General Literature the criticism is animated by 
the desire to elevate the standard of the public taste, in relation both to 
artistic perfection and moral purity; larger space is afforded for articles 
intrinsically valuable, by the omission of those minor and miscellaneouB 
notices which are necessarily forestalled by newspapers and magazines, 
and equivalent information is given in a single article showing the course 
of literary production during each preceding quarter. The Foreign Sec- 
tion of the Review is also condensed into an Historical Survey of the 
novelties in Continental and American Literature which have appeared 
in the same interval. 
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THE 

PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 

fi &ixatttxlv journal 

OF THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 

Price 28, Qd. per Number. 




? 



Contents of No. ZXXIV.— May, 1863. 

t. Society in Danger from ChUdren. i IV. Recent Works of Fiotion. 
U. Baaes of Belief. Y. Key to Uncle Tom*s Cabin. 

III. Fra Doldno and his Times. I VI. The Odes of Horace. 

The '' Pbobfiectiyx Revibw" is devoted to a free theology, and tbe 
moral aspects of literature. Under the conyiction that lingering in- 
fluences fix»m the doctrine of verbal inspiration are not only depriving 
the primitive records of the Gospel of their true interpretation, but even 
destroying &ith in Qhristianity itself, the work is conducted in the con- 
fidence that only a living mind and hearty not in bondage to any letter, 
can receive the living spirit of revelation ; and in the fervent belief that 
for all such there is a true Gospel of God, which no critical or historical 
speculation can discredit or destroy, it aims to interpret and represent 
Spiritual Christianity in its character of the universal religion. Fully 
adopting the sentiment of Coleridge, that " the exercise of the reasoning 
and reflective powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are 
requisite to keep alive the substantial faith of the heart," — ^with a grate- 
ful appreciation of the labours of faithful predecessors of all churches, — 
it esteems it the part of a true reverence not to rest in their conclusions, 
but to think and live in their spirit. By the name, "Prospective 
Review,*' it is intended to lay no claim to discovery, but simply to 
express the desire and the cUtitude of Progress; to suggest continually 
the duty of using past and present as a trust for the future ; and openly 
to disown the idolatrous conservatism, of whatever sect, which makes 
Christianity but a lifeless formula. 
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Sermons of Consolatioii. ByF. 

W. p. GAEEVHroOD, D.D. 9t. cloth. 



Self-Coltiire. By Wm. Ellket 

Channino. Paper Coren, 6<f.: 1«. 
cloth. 

8. 

(Out of Print,) 



7he Critical and Miscellaneons 

Writings of Theodore Parker. CL 6t. 
6. 

The Rationale of Beligioas 

Inquiry ; or, the Question stated, of 
Beason, the Bible, and the Church. 
By James Mabtineau. With a 
Critical Lecture on Bationalism, 
Miracles, and the Authority of Scrip- 
ture, by the late Rey. Joseph Blanco 
White. Fourth Edition. Post 8to, 
cloth, 4«. 6d. 

Essays. By B. W. Emerson. 
(Second Series.) With a Notice by 
Thomas Cabltle. 8«. 

7. 

Memoir of J. Goti;lieb Fichte. 

By WiuJAM Smith. Second Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Cloth, it. 

8. 

The Vocation of tiie Scholar. 

By JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. 
Cloth, 2«.; paper cover, 1«. 6d, 



On the Nature of the Scholar, 

and its Manifestations. ByJoHANiv 
Gottlieb Fichte. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 8«. 

10. 

The Vocation of Man. By Jo- 

hann Gottlieb Fichte. Cloth, 4#. 
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11. 

The Characteristics of the Pre- 
sent Age. By Johakn Gottueb 
Fichte. Cloth, 6«. 

12. 

The Way towards the Blessed 

Life; or. The Doctrine of Religion. 
By JoHANif Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated by William Smith. 
Cloth, 6«. 

13. 

Popular Christianity: its Tran- 
sition state and probable Develop- 
ment. By Fsedebick Foxton, A^. 
aoth, 69. 

14. 

Life of Jean Paul Fr. Bichter. 

Compiled from various souxees. To- 
gether with his Autobiography, trans- 
lated from the German. Second 
Edition. Illustrated with a Portraitt 
engraved on Steel. Cloth, It. 6d, 
16. 

Wm. von Humboldt's Letters 

to a Female Friend. A Complete 
Edition. 2 vols, cloth, 10«. 
16. 

Bepresentative Men. Seven 

Lectures. By Balph Waldo Emeb^ 
son. Cloth, It. 6d. 

17. 

Beligious Mystery Considered. 

Cloth, 2t. 

18. 

God in Christ. Discourses by 
Ho&ACB BusmiELL. In 1 vol. doth, 
6t, 

19. 

St. Paul's Episties to the Corin- 
thians : An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the 
Bey. John Hamilton Thom. i vol. 
cloth. It. 

20. 

A Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion. By Theodorb 
Pabkeb. Post 8vo, doth, 4#. 
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THE CATHOLIC SEKIES. 




*' The TEriouB works composing the * Catholic Series' should be known to all lorers 
of literature.'*— AfonwM^ Chronicle. 

** Without reference to the opinions which they contain, we may saftly say that 
they are generally such as all men of ft^ee and philosophical minds would do well to 
know and ponder." — Nonconfitmu'st. 

** A series of serious ^nd manly publications."— fconomiltf. 

" This series deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and for what 
it promises."— 7at/'« Magaxine. 

** A series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but to bring 
together some of the works which do honour to our common nature, by the genius 
they display, or by their ennobling tendency and lofty aspirations."— /nfu^rfr. 

** It is highly creditable to Mr. Ch^[>man to find his name in connexion with so 
much well-directed enterprise in the cause of German literature and philosophy. He 
is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to himself the worthy ol^ect of in- 
troducing the English reader to the philosophic mind of Germany, uninfluenced by 
the tradesman'^ distrust of the marketable nature of the article. It is a very pralse- 
wortliy ambition ; and we trust the public will Justify his confidence. Nothing could 
be more unworthy than the attempt to discourage, and Indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to everything connected with 
German philosophy and theology. This is especially unworthy in the ' student,' or 
the * scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who should disdain to set themselves the 
task of exciting, by their firiction, a popular prejudice and dampur on matters on 
which the populace are no competent Judges, and have. Indeed, no Judgment of their 
own, — and who should feel, as men themselves devoted to thought, that what makes 
a good book is not that it should gidn its reader's acquiescence, but that it should 
multiply his mental experience t that it should acquaint him with the ideas which 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a training different fh>m their own, have labo- 
riously reaehed and devoutly entertain ; that, in a word, it should enlarge his 
materials and his sympathies as a man and a thinker."— Pnwpec^ttre Bevieur, 
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FREE TRADE IN BOOKS. 




MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, who originated the agitation for free trade 
in books, which has recently been brought to a successful termination, 
invites public attention to the liberal terms on which he is now enabled, 
by the dissolution of the Booksellers' Association, to supply books of all 
kinds. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Mr. Chapman will allow, for Cash, a dlBcount of one-Bixtb, 
or twopence in the BhiliingTf ^m the advertised prices of 
all new books which are published on the usual terms. Works issued 
by those publishers who, in consequence of the recent change, deter- 
mine to reduce the amount of discount allowed to the trade, will be 
supplied at relatively advantageous rates. 

Periodicals and Magazines supplied on the day of publication, at a 
disbount of 10 per cent, from the published prices. 

Orders for Old or Second-hand Books carefully attended to, and 
Binding executed in all varieties of style. 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

forwarded by post, at the rate of Qd. per lb., to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The postal conveyance is at once the cheapest and most 
expeditious, and has enabled Mr. Ch&pman greatly to reduce his scale 
of prices, as purchasers can now obtain their books directly horn him 
at the cost price of importationi with the addition only of 
a tmaU rermmercUvoe commission. 

The prices attached (in English currency) to the list of American 
Books published by Mr. Chapman, with the exception of PeriodicaU 
and Magazines, are the ZcOwest Nett Prices, from which, 
therefore, no discount can be allowed. 

Mr. 0. INVITBS ATTENTION tO his EXTENSIVE AND CARBPULLY-SELBCTED 

STOCK OF American Books, a classified Catalogue of which, at the 
GBEATLT-BEDUOED PRICES, may now he had, gratis, on application, or by 
post in retivrnfar Pico stamps, 

^g* Purchasers are especially requested to transmit their orders for 
American Boohs, accompanied hy a remittcmce, or reference in Town, 
directly to Mr, Chapman, who wiU promptly execute them, and forward 
the Books, hy Post or otherwise, cw desired. 




%* Post-office Orders should be payable at the Strand Office. 
LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 





mims (|imrtcrlg .Series, 



PUBLISHED BY 8UBSCEIPTI0N, 
FOUn YOLTIMES m LABGE P03T 8vo, FOR £1 TEE AimUM, 



Chapma!s*9 Quarterly Ren<*fl ia intended to consist of -workfl by learned 
and profound think era ^ embu '^^^ the subject^fS of Theology^ Fhilosophj'j 
Bibliiml CiitkiFm, nnd the Hi^Lo:^ of CH)init>n, 

An endeavour nill be issue tL * mea reofularlj aE qunrterlj 

mtervakj via., iji March, . ijeptember^ Jecember^ but as so TQuch. 

of 1853 has already elap* " will be an unavoidable iiTe^^-ularitj in the 

period of publishing^ the ^^ur volumeff. Voluniei* L and IL will be 

r€;ndy before the end of August next, and HI. and lY. before the end of 
February 18o4. 

Subacriptioiw for 1853^ entithnj: bubscribera of £1 to Volumes I. to lY.^ 
niust bn remitted before the Idt September next. Subscriptiona for 1854 
and subfleqnent years will be ret-eived until the 1st ^lareh of each year, 

Sabscriptwiis paid hi arnar of these dates ttUI i^ raised to £1 Is. 

The priee of each woi'k to non-Subsi-ribera will be announced at the time 
of publiciition. It will vjiry according- to the »:ze of the reflj>ectiye volumes, 
but w^ill be on the averaf^e SJa, per volume, &o that a large saving will be 
effeoted by annual Subdoribera* 



The Series mil commmce mth tfte jmhlkatiou of 

I. A lIISTOliY OF TnE HEBREW MONARCHY. Dy F. W. Ne^^tian. 
Second Edition J reviaed and enlarged. 

ir. ATHEISM AND THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. By Tjieodoke 
Parker. 

The fullon^ing Works are Imnf} prepared :— 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEL. By Hbinrich Ewald. Ti'imslated friim the Seoond German 
Edition. 

TUB ESSENCE OF CnRISTlANlTY. By Luuwrr? Fbuerbach. 
Translated fiom the Set^ond German Edition by the Trani^ktor of 
Sthauss^s Life of Jii^us. 

A SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTLV.XITY. 
By E. W. Mackay, A.M., Author of the *' Progresa of the Intellect," &c. 

THE IDEA OF A FUTURE LIFE. ]5y the Tnmslator of Stbauss's 
Ljpb op Jesuj&. 



LONDON; JOHN CHAPMAN, 143, STEAND, 
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No. I. 

SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 




Bt WILLIAM WARE, 






Author of " Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra ; " « AurelUn," dto. Is. 
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LITERATURE AND LIFE. 






Lectures by B. P. WHIPPLE, Author of "Basays and Reviews." Is. 
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No. IV.— The Fourth Edition op 






THE SOUL; 






HER 80BB0WS AND HEB ASOPIBAXIONS. 






An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the Basis of 
Theolo^. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of 
BalUol College, Oxford. 2s. 

No. V. 
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CHRISTIAN THEISM. 






Bt c. c. hennell, 






Author of " An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity." Is. 
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No. VL 






HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD 






PAINTERS. 






By the Author of " Three Experiments of Living,** Ac. 2s. 






No. VIL 






ESSAYS. 






By R. W. EMERSON. First Series. 






With an Introductory Preface by Thomas Carlylb. Reprinted by per- 






mission from the English edition. 28. 






No. VHI. 






THE CRIMES OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURC 






AGAINST ITS OWN LIEGE SUBJECTS. 






By F. W. NEWMAN. Is. 






No. IX. 






PHASES OF FAITH; 

OB, PASSAGES F&OM THE TTTRTOBY OF VY CREED. 










By p. W. NEWMAN. 






Second Edition corrected, with an additional Cliapter on the Character of 






Christ, and a Reply to the "Eclipse of Faith." 2s. 






No. X. 






THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE; 






BEING THAT OF ALBERT DUBEB. 






Translated from the German of Lbopold Schepbr, by Mrs. STODART. 






Second Edition. Is. 
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